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The Plays of William Shak/peare, in ten Volumes, with Correc- 
tzons and Ulluftrations of various Commentators; to which are 
added Notes by Samuel Fohnjon and George Steevens. The fecond 
Edition, revifed and augmented. 8vo. 31. Bathurft, &c. 


The wit, and even the folly * of man, being exhaufted in 
the praife of Shakfpeare, we fhall not add to his merited 
encomiums, by needlefs panegyric. On the labours of his 
prefent {choliatts, particularly Shote of Mr. Steevens, it would 
be injuftice, however, not to beftow fingular approbation--+ 
It is, indeed, a ftupendous monument of ctisictinn, which he 
hath here raifed, to the inimitable genius of our immortal 
poet ; a monument, which nothing but the moft unremit- 
ting induftry, joined to an enthufiaftic veneration for the 
memory of his author, could enable the moft laborious com- 
mentator to compleat. ¢ Of the difficulty of the tafk, we 
may ourfelves be allowed to judge, having heretofore been 
fedulotfly engaged in it; though ina diferent line, and in 
a different view : and yet we muft be candid enough to own 
that, on.a perufal of the comments and.notes before us, we 
are convinced that fome of our own fuppofed correétiens 
were chimerical, and our imaginary improvements crroncous. 
So certain it is, as Mr. Steevens obferves [ Vol. X. p. 626.], 
that ‘* the true fenfe of a paflage has frequently remain- 
“* ed undetermined till repeated experiments have been 

‘ tried on it; when one commentator, making a proper ufe 
‘© of the errors of another, has at Jaft explained it to uni- 
* yerfal fatisfa€tion.” Refpeéting the peculiar merit of the 


* Witnefs Garrick’s Stratford ang Drury-Lane Jubilees. 
+ The comments, notes, and other clucidation’ annexed, conftituting an amaz- 
ing fund of curious information and entertainmemt to the reader, 


Vou. IX. B prefent 





472 The Trial of Sir Hugh Pallifer, ~ 


The Speech ‘4 the Earl of Sandwich, in the Houfe of Lords, May 14, 
1779: Being the Fourteenth Day of the fitting of the Commitiee of 
Enquiry into the Management of Greenwich Hofpital, 4to. 15. 


An anfwer to the charges brought againft his lordfhip relative to 
the Greenwich Hofpital bufinefs. eee 


A Memorial to the Public, in Bebalf of the Roman Catholics of Edin- 
burgh and Glafgow : Containing an Account of the late Riot againft 
them on the fecond and following Days of February, 1779.  Colleéted 
from the public Prints, authentic Letters, and Perfons of the moft re- 
SeeGable Chara&ers, who were Eye Witneffes of the inbuman Scene. 
8vo. 1s. Coghlan. : 


The late riot in Scotland is too well known to need any farther 
information. We are happy to find, however, that the magiftrates 
have offered to make good the lofs fuftained on this occafion ; a be- 
haviour which confers no little honour on them. tad 


4 Cotglogae of the Plants in the Garden of Yobn Blackburne, Eh. at 


Oxford, Lancafbire. Alphabetically avenge’, according to the 
nan Sytem. By Adam Neale, Gardener. 8v0. Warrington. 


A proper companion for thofe, who mean to vifit this valuable 
collection. 


To or CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Macgreggor may depend on every attention being paid to his 
favours. We hall with the greateft pleafure receive the third Canto 
to his laughable and ingenious Poem, entitled ** A Buftle among the 
Buits.” 

An “ Admirer of the London Review”—A ‘* Friend to Impar- 
tial Criticifm’—** A. B. H.N. and X. ” are received, and thall 
be duly attended to. 

‘* A Lover of Foreign Literature”—Theatricus”—and “ B, A.” 
‘are under confideration. 

**¢ Edwy” and ** Y” in our next, 


4 Minutes 
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LONDON REVIEW, 


FOR JANUARY, 1779: 


The Plays of William Shak{peare, in ten Volumes, with Correc- 
tions and Uluftrations of various Commentators; to which are 
added Notes by Samuel ‘fohnjon and George Steevens. The fecond 
Edition, revifed and augmented. 8vo. 3\. Bathurft, &c. 


The wit, and even the folly * of man, being exhaufted in 
the praife of Shakfpeare, we fhall not add to his merited 
encomiums, by needlefs panegyric. On the labours of his 
prefent {choliatts, particularly thofe of Mr. Steevens, it would 
be injuftice, however, not to beftow fingylat approbation--« 


It is, indeed, a ftupendous monument of criticifm, which he 
hath here raifed, to the inimitable genius of our immortal 
poet; a monument, which nothing but the moft unremit- 
ting induftry, joined to an enthufiaftic veneration for the 
memory of his author, could enable the moft laborious com- 
mentator to compleat. ¢ Of the difficulty of the tafk, we 
may ourfelves be allowed to judge, wet heretofore been 
fedulotfly engaged in it; though in a different line, and in 
a different view : and yet we muft be candid enough to own 
that, on.a perufal of 2 comments and notes before us, we 
are convinced that fome of our own fuppofed correétions 
were chimerical, and our imaginary improvements erroncous. 
So certain it is, as Mr. Steevens obferves [ Vol. X. p. 626.], 
that ‘* the true fenfe of a paflage has frequently remain-: 
“* ed undetermined till repeated expermments have been 
tried on it; when one commentator, making a proper ufe 
of the errors of another, has at Jaft explained it to uni- 
verfal fatisfaétion.” Refpeéting the peculiar merit of the 


* Witnefs Garrick’s Stratford ang Drury-Lane Jubilees. ; 
+ The comments, notes, and other clucidation’ annexed, conftituting an amaz- 
ing fund of curious information and entertainme®t to the reader. 
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prefent edition, in preference to any preceding, we fhall fe- 
le& the following paflages front the advertifment to the 
reader. 

*¢ The labours of preceding editors have not left room fora 
boaft, that many valuable readings have been retrieved ; though it 
may be faitly afferted, that the text of Shakefpeare is reftoted to 
the condition in which the author, or rather his firft publifhers, ap- 
pear to have leftit, fuch emendations as were abfolutely neceffary, 
alone admitted: for where a particle, indifpenfably neceflary to 
the fenfe, was wanting, fuch a fupply has been filently adopted 
from other editions ; but where a fyllable, or more, had been added 
for the fake of the metre onlyy which at firft might have been irre- 
gular, fuch interpolations are here conftantly retrenched, fometimes 
with, and fometimes without notice. Thofe fpeeches, which in 
the elder editions are printed as profe, and trom their own conitruc- 
tion are incapable of being compreffed into verfe, without the aid 
of fupplemental fyllables, are reftored to profe again; and the 
meafure is divided afrefh in others, where the mafs of words had 
been inharmonioufly feparated into lines. 

“« The fcenery, throughout all the plays, is regulated in confor- 
mity to a rule, which the poet, ‘by his general practice feems to 
have propofed to himfelf. Several of his pieces are come down to’ 
us, divided into fcenes as well as acts. Thefe divifions were pro-: 
bably his own, as they are made on fettled principles; which would 
hardly have been the cafe, had the tafk been executed by the playerss’ 
A change of fcene, with Shakefpeare, moft commonly implies a 
change of place, but always, an entire evacuation of the ftage. 
The cuftom of diflinguifhing every entrance or exit by a freth 
feene, was adopted, perhaps very idly, from the French theatre. 

** For the length of many notes, and the accumulation of examples 
in others, fome apology may be likewife expected, An attempt at 
brevity is often found to be the fource of an imperfect explanation. 
Where a paflage has been conftantly mifunderftood, or where the 
jeft or pleafantry has been fuffered to remain long in obfcurity; more 
inftances have been brought to clear the one, or elucidate the other, 
than appear at firft fight to have been neceflary. For thefe, it 
can only be faid, that when they prove that phrafeology or fource 
of merriment to have been once general, which at prefent feems 
particular, they are not quite impertinently intruded ; as they may 
ferve to free the author from a fufpicion of havivg employed an 
affected fingularity of expreflion, or indulged himfelf in allufions to 
tranfient cuftoms, which were not of fuflicient notoriety to deferve 
ridicule or reprehenfion. When examples in favour of contradic- 
tory opinions are affembled, though no attempt is made to 
decide on either part, fuch neutral collections fhould always. 
be regarded as materials for future critics, who may hereafter 
apply them with fuccefs. Authorities, whether in refpect of 
words, or things, ‘are not always producible from the moft ce- 


lebrated 
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lebrated writers; * yet fuch circumftances as fall below the no- 
tice of hiftory, can only be fought in the jeft-book, the fatire, or 
the play ; andthe novel, whofe fafhion did not outlive a week, is 
fometimes neceflary to throw light on thofe annals which take in 
the compafs of an age. Thofe, therefore, who would with to have 
the peculiarities of Nym familiarized to their ideas, muft excufe 
the infertion of fuch an epigram as beft fuits the purpofe, however 
tedious in itfelf; and fuch as would be acquainted with the pro- 
priety of Falftaff’s allufion to fewed prunes, thould not be difgufted 
at a multitude of inftances, which, when the point is once known 
to be eftablifhed, may be diminithed by any future editor. An au- 
thor, who catches (as Pope exprefies it) at the Cynthia of a minute, 
and does not furnifh notes to his own works, is fure to lofe half the 
praife which he might have claimed, had he dealt in allufions lefe 
temporary, or cleared up for himfelf thofe difficulties which lapfe 
of time muft inevitably create. 

*¢ The author of the additional notes has rather been defirous to 
fupport oldreadings, than to claim the merit of introducing new ones. 
He defires to be regarded as one, who found the tafk he undertook 
more arduous than it feemed, while he was yet feeding his vanity 
with the hopes of introducing himfelf to the world as an editor in 
form. He, who has difcovered in himfelf the power to rectify a few 
miftakes with eafe, is naturally led to imagine, that all difficulties 
mutt yield to the efforts of future labour; and perhaps feels a re- 
luétance to be undeceived at laft.” 


* Mr. T. Warton in his excellent remarks on the Fairy Queen of Spencer, offers a - 
fimilar apol ogy for having introduced illuftrations from obfolete.literature, ¢¢ [ 
fear (fays he) d fhall be cenfured for quoting too many pieces of this fort. But ex- 
perience has fatally proved, that the commentator on Spencer, Johnfon, and the 
reft of our elder pdets, willin vain give fpecimens of his claffical erudition, unlefs, 
at the fame time, he brings to his work a mind intimately acquainted with thofe 
books, which, though now forgotten, were yet in common ufe and high repute 
about the time in which his authors refpe€tiyely wrote, and which they confe- 
quently muft have read. While thefe are unknown, many allufions and many 
imitations will either remain obfcure, or lofe half their beauty and propriety : 
‘* as the figures vanifh when the canvas is decayed.” 

«* Pope laughs at Theobald for giving us, in his edition of Shakefpeare, a fam- 

le of 
. all fuch READING as was never read. : 
But thefe ftrange and ridiculous books which Theobald quoted, were unluckily 
the very books which Shakefpeare himfelf had ftudied; the knowledge of which 
enabled that ufeful editor to explain-fo many difficult allufions and obfolete cuf- 
toms in his poet, which otherwife could never have been underftood. For want 
of this fort of literature, Pope tells us that the dreadful Sagittary in Troilus and 
Creffida, fignifies Teucer, fo celebrated for his fkill inarchery. Had he deigned 
to confult an old hiftory, called the Deftruétion of Troy, a bovk which was the de- 
light of Shakefpeare and of his age, he would have found that this formidable 
archer, was no other than an imaginary beaft, which the Grecian army brought 
againft Troy. If Shakefpeare is worth reading, he is worth explaining ; and the 
refearches ufed forfo valuable and elegant a purpofe, merit the thanks of ge- 
nius and candour, not the fatire of prejudice andignorance. ‘That labour, which 
fo effentially contributes to the fervice of true tafte, deferves amore honourable 


scpofitory than The Temple of Dullnefs.” 
Be The 
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The additional matter, prefixed to the plays and notes, in 
the edition before us, is fo confiderable that we fhall enu- 
merate the contents. 

** Head of Shakefpeare, from an engraving by Martin Droe- 
thout, before the folio 1623. 

Preface by Johnfon. 

Advertifements by Steevens. 

Extraét from the Gul’s Hornbook, by Decker, concerning our 
ancient theatres, &c. 

The Globe Theatre, from the Long Antwerp view of London 
in the Pepyfian library. 

Catalogue of the earleft tranflations from Greek and Roman 
claffics, 

Appendix to Colman’s Terence, relative to the learning of 
Shakefpeate. 

Dedication by Heminge and Condell to the folio, 1623, 

Preface by the fame, 

——— by Pope. 

——— by Theobald. 

——— by Hanmer. 

————— by Warburton. 

Advertifement prefixed to Steevens’s twenty plays, &c. 

Rowe’s life of Shakefpeare. 

MS. in the Herald’s office. 
we to Shakefpeare, &c. from Rymer’s Foedera and his 

— of Shakefpeare from that by Marfhail, prefixed to the poems 
1640. 

Fac-Simile of Shakefpeare’s hand-writing. 

Anecdotes of Shakefpeare, from Oldys’s MSS, &c. 

Farmer’s account of a pamphlet falfely imputed to Shakefpeare ; 
together with remarks on a paflage in Warton’s life of Dr. Bathurit. 

Obfervations on paflages in the preface-to the French tranflation 
of Shakefpeare. 

Regifters of the Shakefpeare family. 

Grainger’s catalogue of the postraits of Shakefpeare. 

Ancient and modern commendatory verfes on Shakefpeare, with 
notes, &c, 

Lift of editions of Shakefpeare’s plays, both ancient and modern ; 
—of plays altered from him ;—and of detatched pieces of criti« 
cifm, &c. 

Entries of Shakefpeare’s plays on the books of the ftationers com- 
pany. 

An attempt to afcertain the order in which the plays attributed 
to Shakefpeare were written, by Edmond Malone, Efq. 

From thefe appendages we fhall, at prefent, felect, for 
the entertainment of our readers, the extra&t from Gul’s 
Hornbook, by Decker, concerning our ancient theatres ; 
as 
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as exhibiting a curious piéture of the manners and humours 
of thofe times. 


How a Gallant fhould behave himfelf in a Play-Houfe. 


** The theatre is your poet’s Royal Exchange, upon which, 
their mufes (that are now turned to merchants) meeting, barter 
away that light commodity of words for a lighter ware than words, 
plaudities and the breath of the great beaf, which (like the threat- 
nings of two cowards) vanifh all intoaire. Pvaiers and their fadors, 
who put away the ftuffe and make the bett of it they poffibly can 
{as indeed it is their parts fo to doe) your gallant, your courtier, 
and your captain, had wont to be the foundett paymafters, and 
I thinke are ftill the fureft chapmen: and thefe by meanes that 
their heades are well ftockt, deale upon this comical freight by the 
grofle ; when your groundling, and gallery commoner buyes his 
{port by the penny, and, like a sagler, is glad to utter it againe 
by retailing. 

** Sithence then the place is fo free in entertainment, allowing a 
ftoole as well to the farmer’s fonne as to your templer: that your 
ftinkard has the felfe fame libertie to be there in his tobacco- 
fumes, which your fweet courtier hath: and that your carman 
and tinker claime as ftrong a voice in their fuffrage, and fit to give 
judgmenton the plaies’ life and death, as well as the proudeft 
Momus among the tribe of critick ; itis fit that hee, whom the moft 
tailor’s bils do make room for, when he comes, fhould not be bafely 
{like a vyo!l) cas’d upin a corner. 

«¢ Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or private 
play-houfe ftand to receive the afternoone’s rent, let our gallant 
(having paid ir) prefently advance himfelfe up to the throne of the 
ftage. I meane not into the lord’s roome (which is now but the 
ftage’s fuburbs.) No, thofe boxes by the iniquity of cuftome, con- 
{piracy of waiting-women and gentleman-ufhers, that there fweat 
together, and the covetous fharers, are contemptibly thruft into 
the reare, and much new fattin is there dambd by being fmothered 
to death in darkneffe. But on the very rufhes where the commedy 
is to dance, yea and under the ftate of Camdifes himfelfe muft our 
feather’d eftridge, like a piece of ordnance be planted valiantly 
(becaufe impudently) beating downe the mewes and hiffes of the 
oppofed rafcality. 

*¢ For do but caftupa reckoning, what large cummings in are 
purs’d up by fitting on the ftage. Firft a confpicuous emi- 
nence is gotten, by which meanes the beft and moft effentiall 
parts of a gallant {good cloathes, a proportionable legge, white 
hand, the Perfian locke, and a tolerable beard) are perfectly 
revealed. 

‘* By fitting on the ftage you have a fign’d pattent to engroffe 
_ the whole commodity of cenfure ; may lawfully prefume to bea 
girder; and ftand at the helme to fteere the paflage of fcenes, yet 

no 
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no man fhal! once offer to hinder you from obtaining the title of an 
infolent over-weening cox-combe. 

‘* By fitting on the ftage, you may, without trauelling for it, 
at the very next doore, afke whofe play it is: and by that queft 
of enquiry, the law warrants you to avoid much miftaking : if 
you know not the author, you may raile againft him ; and perad- 
venture fo behave yourfelfe, that you may enforce the author to 
know you, 

‘* By fitting on the ftage, if you be a knight, you may happily get 
youa miftrefle: if a meere Fleet-freet gentleman, a wife: but 
aifure yourfelfe by continuall refidence, you are the firft and prin- 
cipall man in election to begin the number of W three, 

** By fpreading your body on the ftage, and by being a juftice in 
examining the piaies, you fhall put yourfelfe into tuch a true 
fcenical authority, that fome poet fhall not dare to prefent his 
mufe rudely before your eyes, without having firft unmafkt her, 
rifled her, and difcovered all her bare and mott myftical parts be- 
fore you ata taverne, when you moft knightly, thal for his paines, 
pay for both their fuppers. 

‘¢ By fitting on the ftage, you may (with fmall coft) purchafe the 
deere acquaintance of the boyes: havea good ftoole for fixpence : 
at any time know what particular part any of the infants prefent : 
get your match lighted, examine the play-fuits’ lace, and perhaps 
win wagers upon laying "tis copper, &c. And to conclude, whe- 
ther you be a foole or a juftice of peace, a cuckold or a capten, a 
lord maior’s foone or a dawcocke, a knave or an under fhriefe, of 
what ftamp foever you be, currant or counterfeit, the ftagelike 
time will bring you to moft perfect light, and lay you open: nei- 
ther are you to be hunted from thence though the fcar-crowes in 
the yard hoot you, hiffe at you, fpit at you, yea throw dirt even 
in your teeth ; ‘tis moft gentleman-like patience to endure all this, 
and to laugh at the filly animals. But if the rabble, with a full 
throat, crie away with the foole, you were worfe than a mad-man 
to tarry by it: for the gentleman and the foole fhould never fit 
on the flage together. 

** Mary, let this obfervation go hand in hand with the reft : or ra- 
ther, like a country-ferving man, fome five yards before them. Pre- 
fent not your felfe on the ftage (efpecially at a new play) untill the 
quaking prologue hath (by rubbing) got cullor into his cheekes, and 
is ready to give the trumpets their cue that hees upon point to en 
ter: forthen itis time, as though you were one of the properties, 
or that you dropt of the angings to creep from behind the arras, 
with your ¢ripos or three-legged ftoole in one hand, and a tefton 
mounted betweene a fore-finger and a thumbe, in the other; for 
if you fhould beftow your perfon upon the vulgar, when the belly 
of the houfe is but halfe full, you apparell is quite eaten up, the 
fafhion loft, and the proportion of your body in more danger to be 
devoured, than if it were ferved up in the Counter amongft the Poul- 
try: avoid that as you would the baftome, It fhall crowne you 


with rich commendation to laugh alowd in the middeft of the 
moft 
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moft ferious and faddeft fcene of the terribleft tragedy: and to let 
that clapper (your tongue) be toit fo high that all the houfe may 
ring of it: your lords ufe it ; your knights are apes to the lords, 
do fo too: your inne-a-court-man is zany to the knights, and 
(many very fcurvily) comes limping after it: be thou. a bea- 

le to them all, and never lin {nuffing till you have fcented them : 
er by talking and laughing (like a plough-man in a morris) you 
heape Pelion upon Offa, glory upon glory: at firft all the eyes in 
the galleries will leave walking after the players, and only follow 
you: the fimpleft doit in the houfe fnatches up your name,. and 
when he meetes you in the ftreetes, or that you fall into his 
hands in the middle of a watch, his word fhall be taken for you: 
heele cry, Hees /uch a gallant, and you pafle. Secondly you pub- 
lith your temperance to the world, in that you feeme not to refort 
thither to tafte vaine pleafures‘with a hungrie appetite; but only 
as a gentleman, to fpend a foolifh houre or two, becaufe you can 
doe nothing elfe. Thirdly you mightily difrelifh the audienee, and 
difgrace the author : marry, you take up (though it be at the worft 
hand) a ftrong opinion of your owne judgment, and inforce the 
poet to take pity of your weaknefle, and by fome dedicated fonnet 
to bring you into a better paradice, onely to ftop your mouth, 

“¢ If you can (either for love or money) provide yourfelfe a lodg- 
ing by the water fide ; for above the conveniencie it brings to fhun 
fhoulder-clapping, and to fhip away your cockatrice betimes in the 
morning, it addes a kind of ftate unto you, to be carried from thence 
to the ftaires of your play-houfe: hate a fculler (remember that) 
worfe than to be acquainted with one ath’ fcullery. No, your oars 
are your onely fea-crabs, boord them, and take ‘heed you never go 
twice together with one paire: often fhifting is a great credit to 
gentlemen: and that dividing of your fare will make the poore 
waterf{naks be ready to pul you in peeces to enjoy your cuttome. 
No matter whether upon landing you have money or no; you 
may fwim in twentie of their boates ever the river upon sicker ; 
mary, when filver comes in, remember to pay trebble their fare, 
and it will make your flounder-catchers to fend more thankes after 
you, when you donot draw, then when you doe: for they know, 
it will be their owne another daie. 

‘¢ Before the play begins, fall to cardes; you may win or loofe, 
(as fencers do ina prize) and beate one another by confederacie, yet 
fhare the money when you meete at fupper: notwithftanding, to 
gul the ragga-muffins that ftand aloofe gaping after you, throw the 
cards (having firft torne four or five of them) round about the ftage, 
juit upon the third found, as though you had loft: it fkils not if the 
four knaves ly on their backs, and outface the audience, there’s none 
fuch fooles as dare take exceptions at them, becaufe ere the play go 
off, better knaves than they, will fall intothe company. 

‘¢ Now, Sir, ifthe writer bea fellow that hath either epigram’d 
you, or hath had a flirt at your miftris, or hath brought either ” 
your feather, or your red beard, or your little legs. &c. on the 
ftage, you fhall dilgrace him worfe than by tofling him in a blanket, 
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or giving him the baftinado in a taverne, if in the. middle ofhis 
play, (bee it paftorall or comedy, morall or tragedie) you rife with. 
a fkreud and difcontented face from your ftoole to be gone : no mat-. 
ter whether the fcenes be good or no; the better they are, the, 
worfe doe you diftaft them: and being on your feete, fneake not 
away like a coward, but falute all your gentle acquaintance that 
are {pred either on the rufhes or on ftooles about you, and dtaw 
what troope you can from the ftage after you: the mimicks are be- 
holden to you, for allowing them elbow roome: their poet cries 
perhaps, a pox go with you, but care not you for that; there’s 
no mufick without frets. 

*¢ Mary, if either the company, or indifpofition of the wea- 
ther binde you to fit it out, my counfell is then that you turne 
plaine ape: take up a ruth aud tickle the earneft eares of your fel- 
jow gallants, to make other fooles fall a laughing: mewe at 
the paflionate fpeeches, blare at merrie, finde fault with the 
muficke, whewe at the children’s action, whiftle at the fongs; and 
and above all, curfe the fharers, that whereas the fame day you had 
beftowed forty fhillings on an embroidered felt and feather (Scotch- 
fathion) for your miftres in the court, or your punk in the cittie, 
within two hours after, you encounter with the very fame block on 
the ftage, when the haberdafher {wore to you the impreffion was 
extant but that morning. 

‘* To conclude, hoord up the fineft play-fcraps you can get, 
upon which your leane wit may moft favourly feede, for want of 
other ftuffe, when the Arcadian and Exphuis’d gentlewomen. have 
their tongues fharpened to fet upon you: that qualitie (next to 
your fhittlecoke) is the only furniture to 2 courtier that’s but a new 
beginner, and is but in his ABC of complement. The next places 
that are fil’d after the play-houfes bee emptied, are (or ought to 
be) tavernes: into a taverne then let us next march, where the 
braines of one hogfhead muft be beaten out to make up another.” 

We thall difmifs this publication, for the prefent, with 
the anecdote added by Dr. Johnion to Mr. Rowe’s life of 
Shakefpeare, and Mr, Steevens’s objervations, in a note, 
thereon. 

** In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, and 
hired coaches not at all in ufe, thofe who were too proud, too ten- 
der, or too idle to walk, went on horfeback to any diftant bufinefs 
or diverficn, Many came on horfeback to the play, *and when 


* Plays were at this time performed in the afternoon, ‘ The pollieie of 
plaies is very necefiary, howfoever fome fhallow-brained cenfurers (not the deepeft 
fearchers into the fecrets of government) mightily oppugne them. For whereas 
the afternsone being the idleft time of the day wherein men that are their own 
maftcrs (as gentiemen of the court, the innes of the court, and a number of cap- 
taines and ie'dieis about Lendon) do wheily beftow themfelves upon pleafure, 
and that pleafure they divide (how vertuoufly it fkilis not) eitherin gaming, fol- 
lov.ing of ha: lots, drinking, ur feeing a play, is it not better (fince of «four ex~ 
tremes all the world cennot keepe them but they will choofe one) that they fhould 
betake them to the leait, which is plaies?” Nathe’s Pierce Pennileffe his Supplica-. 
tion to the Devil, 1595+ TEEVENS. * 
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Shakefpeare fled to London from the terror of a criminal profecue 
_tion, his firft expedient was to wait at the door of the play-houfe, 
and hold the horfes of thofe that had no fervants, that they might 
be ready again after the performance. In this office he became fo 
confpicuous for his care and readinefs, that in a fhort time every 
man as he alighted called Will. Shakefpeare, and fcarcely any other 
waiter was trufted with a horfe while Will. Shakefpeare could be 
had, This was the firft dawn of better fortune. Shakefpeare, 
finding more horfes put into his hand than he could hold, hired boys 
to wait under his infpection, who, when Will. Shake(peare was fum- 
moned, were immediately to prefent themfelves, J am Shake/peare’s 
boy, Sir. In time Shakefpeare found higher employment ;. but as 
long as the practice of riding to the play-houfe continued, the wai- 
ters that held the horfes retained the appellation of, Shake/peare’s 
boys.+ JouNnson. 


+ Icannot difmifs this anecdote without obferving that it feems to want every 
mark of probability. Though Shakefpeare quittea Stratford on account of a 
juvenile irregularity, we have no reafon to fuppofe that he had forfeited the pro- 
tection of his father who was engaged in a lucrative bufinefs, or the love of his 
wife who had already brought him two children, and was herfelf the daughter of 
a fubftantial yeoman. It is unlikely therefore, when he was beyond the reach of 
his profecutor, that he fhould conceal his plan of lite, or place of refidence, from 
thofe, who if he found himfelf diftreffed, could not fail to afford him fuch fupe 
plies as would have fet him above the neceflity of bolding borfes for fubfiftence, 
Mr. Malone has remarked in his Artempt to afcertain the Order in which the Plays 

Shakefpeare were written, that he might have found an eafy introduction to the 

age ; for Thomas Green, a celebrated comedian of that period, was his town{- 
man, and perhaps his relation. The genius of our author prompted him to write 
poetry ; his connection with a player might have given his productions a drama- 
tick turn ; or his own fagacity might have taught him that fame was not incom- 
patible with profit, and that the theatre was an avenue te both. That it was 
once the cuftom to ride on horfeback to the play, I ‘am likewife yet to learn. 
The moft popular of the theatres were on the Bank-fide; and we are told by the 
fatirical pamphleteers of the time, that the ufual mode of conveyance to thefe 
places of amufement, was by water: but not a fingle writer fo much as hints at 
the cuftom of riding to them, or at the praétice of having horfes held during the 
hours of exhibition, Some allufion to this ufage (if it had exifted) muft, I think, 
have been difcovered in the courfe of our refearches after contemporary fathions. 
Let it be remembered too, that we receive this tale on no higher authority than 
that of Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, vol. I. p. 130. ‘ Sir William Davenant 
told it to Mr. Betterton, whe communicated it to Mr. Rowe,” who (according to 
Dr. Johnfon) related it toMr. Pope. Mr. Rowe (if this intelligence be authen- 
tic) feems to have concurred with me in opinion, as he forebore to introduce a 
circumftance fo incredible into his life of Shakefpeare. As to the book which 
furnithes the anecdote, not the fmalleft part of it was the compofition of Mr. 
Cibber, being entirely written by a Mr, Shiells, amanuenfis to Dr. Johnfon, when 
his Diétionary was preparing for the prefs. T. Cibber was in the King’s Bench, 
and accepted of ten guineas from the bookfellers for leave to prefix his name to 
the work ; and it was purpofely fo prefixed as to leave the reader in doubt whe- 
ther himfelf or his father was the perfon defigned. Stezvens.* 


* We bave reafon to believe that Shiells did not entirely write Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets; but that a confiderable part of it was compiled by Griffiths, the editor of 
the Monthly Review, then a bookfeller, who projected the work, and for whom it 
4s accordingly executed in the manner abovementioned. 
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We fhall, im our next Review, enlarge farther on this pu- 
blication ; giving a fpecimen or two of the paras: x: * and: 
notes. ° 





The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts. Volume the 
fath 12mo, 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


The propriety of publifhing a fixth volume, in addition 
to the five already printed of the works of the celebrated Dr. 
Young, is thus expatiated on in the following preface. 

«* The works of Dr. Young have been hitherto publ.fhed in a 
veanner tery little to the reputation of their author. Although 
they have been reprinted feveral times ; no one edition fingly (nor 
even all of them together) c ntains every thing publifhed by 
him. Thofe who with to read many of his produétions have 
therefore been obliged to feek for them in detached pamphlets 
difficult to cbtain, in obfcure mifcellanies, or in the firtt colleéted 
editions of his works ; none of which are now eafily to be procured. 

** A few years before Dr. Young’s death, a feleétion of thofe 
pieces which he approved moft, was made and publifhed, under his 
own infpection, in four volumes; but, although he fad then arrived 
at an advanced age, the vigour of his miod remained unimpaired ; 
and he afterwards printed other works, which, with fome omitted 
in his own edition, were collected into a fifth volume. Thofe five. 
volumes have ever fince been continued tobefold, though improperly, 
as a compleat and perfectedition of this excellent writer’s productions, 

‘¢ It is prefumed, the editor of the fifth volume would not have. 
given 4 partial feleétion of Dr. Young’s works, had he known where 
to find, or been enabled to procure the remainder of them. Every 
reafon which could influence the author to wifh that any of his pieces 
fhould be fuppreffed, hath long fince ceafed to have any weight. 
Many of the rejected works have been much enquired after ;. fome 
of them poffefs great merit; and all of them pres a value from 
being the acknowledged produétions of fo favourite an author. The 
flighteft performances of a great matter are always highly efteemed ; 
and though the prefent volume fhould not be found entirely equal to 
thofe which have been heretofore made public, it muft be allowed 
to contain piéces which will not refleét any difcredit on their au- 
thor, and without which no edition of his works can be confidered 
as compleat.”” 

The pieces contained in this additional volume are the 
foliowing. 

** Epiltle to Lord Lanfdowne—Imperium Pelagi, a naval lyric, 
in imitation of -Pindar’s fpirit——The Merchant, an ode on the 
Britith trade and navigation ——The foreign addrefs——R eflections 
on the public fituation of the kingdom, 1745 —— Mifcellanies——— 
On Michael Angelo’s famous piece of the erucifixion———To Mr, 
Addifon, on the tragedy of Cato—A letter to Mr, Tickell, caw 
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fioned by the death of the right hon. Jofeph Addifon, efq. 1719— 
Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk Epitaph on Mr, James 
Barker =-——Oratio habita in Sacello Collegii omnium animarum, 
Junii die 20, annoque 1716. Cum jacta funt bibliothece funda- 
menta, ab Edv. Young, LL. B. Col. Anim. Socio—A difcourfe 
on lyric poetry —Sermon preached before his Majefty at Kenfington, 
June, 1758 —— Mifcellanies in Profe———Preface to Mrs. Rowe’s 
friendfhip in death-—Dedication to the Laft day — Dedication to 
vanquifhed love———Dedication to the paraphrafe on Job ——Dedi- 
cation to Bufiris Dedication to the Revenge——Some thoughts 
. reading Mr, Young’s poem on the laft day, in a letter to Mrs, 

owe, 

From among thefe, we fhall fele& an extraé& from the 
author’s difcourfe on lyric poetry, as a piece the leaft known, 
and relative to a fpecies of compofition become.of late years 
a favourite with the poetical part of the public. This is 
his difcourfe on lyric poetry, originally prefixed to the Ocean, 
an ode, printed in the firft volume of our author’s works, 

' € The ode, as itis the eldeft kind of poetry, fo it is more {pi- 
ritous, and more remote from profe than any other, in fenfe, 
found, expreffion, and conduét. Its thoughts fhould be uncommon, 
fublime, and moral; its numbers full, eafy, and moft harmonious ; 
its expreffion pure, ftrong, delicate, yet unaffected ; and of a curious 
felicity bevond other poems ; its conduct fhould be rapturous, fome- 
what abrupt, and immethodical to a vulgar eye. That apparent 
order, and connexion, which gives form and life to fome-compofi- 
tions, takes away the very foul of sis. Fire, elevation, and feleé 
thought, are indifpenfable ; an humble tame, and vulgar ode is the 
moft pitiful error a pen can commit. 

** Mufa dedit fidibus divos, puerofque deorum, 

*¢ And as its fubjeéts are fublime, its writer’s genius fhould be fo - 
too; otherwife it becomes the meaneft thing in writing, viz. an in 
voluntary burlefque. 

“¢ It is the genuine character and true merit of the ode, .a little 
to ftartle fome apprehenfions. Men of cold complexions are very 
apt to miftake a want of vigour in their imaginations, for a delicacy 
of tafte in their judgments ; and, like perfons of a tender fight; they 
look on bright objects, in their natural luftre, as too glaring ; what 
is moft delightful to a ftronger eye, is painful tothem, Thus Pin- 
dar, who has as much logic at the bottom as Ariftorle or Euclid, to 
fome critics has appeared as mad; and muft appear fo to all who enjoy 
no portion of his own divine {pirit. ee ee meafu- 
ring others by ther own ftandard, are apt to think they fee a mon- 
fter, when they fee a man. 

** And indeed it feems to be the amends which nature makes to 
thofe whom fhe has not bleft with an-elevation of mind, to indulge 
them in the comfortable miftake, that all is ss which falls not 
within the narrow limits of theit own comprehenfions and relifh, 

‘¢ Judgment, indeed, that mafculine power of the mind, in ode, 
as in all compofitions, thould — the fupreme fway ! and a wer 
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tiful imagination, as its miftrefs, fhould be fubdued to its domi- 
nion. Hence, and hence only, can proceed the faireft offspring of 
the human mind. 

*¢ But then in ode, there is this difference from other kinds of 
doetry ; that, there, the imagination, like a very beautiful miftrefs, 
18 indulged in the appearance of domineering; though the judg- 
ment, like an artful lover, in reality carries its point ; and the lefs 
it is fufpected of it, it fhews the more mafterly conduct, and deferves 
the greater commendation. 

‘* Tt holds true in this province of writing, as in war, © the more 
danger, the more honour.” It muft be very enterprizing ; it muft, 
in Shakefpeare’s ftile, have ‘* hair-breadth {capes ;” amd often tread 
the very brink of error: nor can/it ever deferve the applaufe of the 
real judge, unlefs it renders itfelf obnoxious to the mifapprehenfions 
of the contrary. 

“ Such is Cafimire’s ftrain among the moderns, whofe lively 
wit, and happy fire, isan honour to them. And Buchanan might 
jutly be much admired, if any thing more than the fweetnefs of his 
numbers, and the purity of his diction, were his own : his original,* 
from which I have taken my motto, through all the difadvantages 
of a Northern profe tranflation, is ftill admirable; and, Cowley fays, 
as preferable in beauty to Buchanan, as Judza is to Scotland. 

‘* Pindar, Anacreon, Sappho, and Horace, are the great mafters 
of Lyric poetry among heathen writers. Pindar’s mufe, like Sa- 
chariffa, is a ftately, imperious and accomplifhed beauty ; equally 
difdaining the ufe of art, and the fear of any rival ; fo intoxicating, 
that it was the higheft commendation that could be given an ancient, 
that he was not afraid to tafte of her charms ; 

* Pindarici fortis qui non expalluit hauftus ;’ 
a danger which Horace declares he durft not run. 

** Anacreon’s mufe is like Amoret, moft fweet, natural, and de- 
licate ; all over flowers, graces, and charms, in{piring complacency, 
not awe; and fhe feems to have good-nature enough to admit a 
rival, which fhe cannot fad. vy 

** Sappho’s mufe, like Lady , is paffionately tender and 
glowing ; like oil fet on fire, the is /oftand warm in excefs, Sappho 
has left us a few fragments only ; time has fwallowed the reft ; but 
that little which remains, like the remaining jewel of Cleopatra, 
after the other was diffolved at her banquet, may be efteemed (as 
~~ that jewel) a fufficient ornament for the goddefs of beauty her- 
felf. 

** Horace’s mufe (like one I fhall not prefume to name) is 
correét, folid, and moral ; fhe joins all the fweetnefs and majefty, all 
the fenfe and the fire of the former, in the jufteft proportions and de- 
grees ; fuperadding a felicity of drefs entirely her own. She more- 
over is diftinguifhable by this peculiarity, that the abounds in Aidden 
graces, and /ecret charms, which none but the difcerning can dif- 
covers nor are any capable of doing full juftice, in their opinion, 





te 


_* ‘The Palms of David, Pfalm xcviii. 7, 8. 
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to her excellencies, without giving the world, at the fame time, an 
inconteftable proof of refinement in their own underftandings. 

«* But, after all, to the honour of our own country, I muft add, 
that I think Mr. Dryden’s ode on St. Cecilia’s day inferior to no 
compofition of this kind, Its chief beauty confifts in adapting the 
numbers moit happily to the variety of the occafion. Thofe by 
which he has chofen to exprefs Majetty, (viz.) 

* Affumes the God, 
© Affects to nod, 
* And feems to fhake the fpheres ° 
are chofen in the following ode, becaufe the fubject of itis great: 

‘© For the more harmony likewife, I chofe the frequent return of 
rhyme; which laid me under great difficulties. But difficulties 
overcome give grace and pleafure. Nor can I account for the plea- 
fure of rhyme in general (of which the moderns are too fond) but 
from this truth. 

‘¢ But then the writer muft take care that the difficulty is over- 
come, That is, he muft make rhyme confiftent with as perfect 
fenfe, and expreffion, as could be expected if he was free from that 
fhackle. Otherwife, it gives neither grace to the work, nor plea- 
fure to the reader, nor, confequently, reputation to the poet. 

‘* To fum the whole, ode thould be peculiar, but not ftrained ; 
moral, but not flat; natural, but not obvious; delicate, but not 
affected; noble, but not ambitious; full, but not obfcure; fiery, 
but-not mad; thick, but not loaded in its numbers, which thould 
be moft harmonious, without the leaft facrifice of expreflion, or of 
fenfe. Above all, in this, as in every work of genius, fomewhat 
of an original fpirit fhould be, at leaft, attempted; otherwife the 
poet, whofe character difclaims mediocrity, makes a fecondary praife 
his ultimate ambition; which has fomething of a contradiction in 
it. Originals only have true life, and differ as much from the beft 
imitations, as men from the moft animated pictures of them. Nor 
is what I fay at all inconfiftent with a due deference for the great 
ftandards of antiquity ; nay that very deference is an argument for 

it, for doubtlefs their example is on my fide in this matter. And we 
fhould rather imitate their example in the general motives, and funs 
damental methods of their working, than in their works themfelves. 
This is a diftinétion, I think, not hitherto made, and a diftinétion of 
confequence. For the firft may make us their equals; the fecond 
muft pronounce us their inferiors even in our utmoft fuccefs. But 
the firft of thefe prizes is not fo readily taken by the moderns ; as 
valuables too mafly for eafy carriage are not fo liable to the thief.” 

If we are not miftaken the public are indebted for the 
compilation of this volume to the induftry and ingenuity of 
Mr. J. Nichols, fucceffor to the late judicious and learned ty- 


pographer Mr. Bowyer. 
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14 A Vindication of Gibbons Roman Hiftory. 


A Vindication of fome Paffages in the fifteenth and fixteenth Chap- 
ters of the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By the Author. 8vo. 28. 6d. Cadell. 


s¢ When I delivered to the world,” fays this ae able vindica- 
tor, ** the firft volume of an important hiftory, in which I had been 
obliged to connec the progrefs of Chriftiamity with the civil ftate 
and revolutions of the Roman empire, I could not be ignorant that 
the refult of ‘my enquiries might offend the inrereft of fome and the 
opinions of others, If the whole work was favourably received by 
the public, I had the more reafon to expeét that this obnoxious part 
would provoke the zeal of thofe who confider themfelves as the 
Watchmen of the Holy city. Thefe expectations were not difap- 
pointed; and a fruitful crop of anfwers, apologies, remarks, exa- 
minations, &c. fprung up with all convenient fpeed. As foon as I 
faw the advertifement, I generally fent for them ; for I have 
never affected, indeed, I have never underftood, the ftoical apa- 
thy, the proud contempt of criticifm, which fome authors have 
publicly profeffled. Fame is the motive, it is the reward, of 
our labours; nor can I eafily comprehend how it is poffible that 
we fhould remain cold and indiiferent with regard to the at- 
tempts which are made to deprive us of the moit valuable ob- 
je& of our poffetfions, or at leaft of our hopes. Befides this 
ftrong and natural impulfe of curiofity, I was prompted by the more 


_ laudable defire of applying to my own, and the public, benefit, the 


well-grounded cenfures of a learned adverfary ; and of correéting 
thofe faults which the indulgence of vanity and friendfhip had fuf- 
fered to efcape without obfervation, 1 read with attention feveral 
criticifms which were publifhed againft the two laft chapters of my 
hiftory, and unlefs I much deceive myfetf,.I weighed them in my 
own mind without prejudice and without refentnvent.—-After I had 
clearly fatisfied myfelf that their principal objections were founded 
on mifreprefentation or miftake, I declined with fincert and difinte- 
refted reluétance the odious tafk of controverfy, and almoft formed a 
tacit refolution of committing my intentions, my writings, and my 
adverfaries to the judgment of the public, of whofe favourable dif- 
pofition I had received the moft flattering proofs. 

** The reafons which juftified my filence were obvious and forci- 
ble: the refpectable nature of the fubjeé itfelf, which ought not 
to be lightly violated by the rude hand of controverfy ; the inevi- 
table tendency of difpute, which foon degenerates into minute and 
perfonal altercation; the indifference of the public for the difcuffion 
of {uch queftions as neither relate to the bufinefs nor the amufement 
of the prefent age. I calculated the poffible lofs of temper and the 
certain lofs of time, and confidered, that while I was laborioufly 
engaged in a humiliating tafk, whith could add nothing to my own 
reputation, or to the entertainment of my readers, I muft interrupt 
the profecution of a work which claimed my whole attention, and 
which the public, or at leaft my friends, feemed to require with fome 
impatience at my hands. The judicious lines of Dr, Young fome- 


times 
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times offered themfelves tomy memoty, and I felt the truth of his 
obfervation, That every author lives or dies by his own pén, and 
that the unerring fentence of Time afligns its propet rank to every 
compofition and to every criticiffM, which it preferves from obli- 
vion. 

We admire the frank and ingenuous confeffion of our au-~ 
thor, refpeéting his motives for this vindication; and muft 
own that we are not much ftruck with the truth of Dr, 
Young’s obfervation. ‘That time affigns its proper rank to 
every literary performance, which it preferves from oblivion, 
is pretty certain ; but it is as certain that time has preferved, 
for ages, fome that never ought to have furvived the writers, 
as that it has configned to oblivion others, which ought to 
have been remembered. In the revolutions of fcience and 
literature, ftrange hath been the fate of authors, that have 
both lived and died by the pens of others. It may hardly be 
credited, yet fuch is the faét, that in the beginning of this 
very century, the works of the two greateft poets in our lane 
guage, Shakefpeare and Milton, were hardly known to the 
public in general, and were held in little eftimation, Tothe 
patronage of a Somers and the pen of an Addi/on do they both 
ftand confiderably indebted for the revival and fubfequent 
fplendor of their fame. It may feem a little aukward, toa 
modeft writer, to be his own {fcholiaft ; but, as nobody elfé 
could, in the prefent cafe, be fo well qualified for the tafk, 
our author not only owed the tafk, in juftice, to himfelf, but 
hath done likewife a meritorious aétion of juftice to others. 
For, with Mr. Gibbon’s leave, it is not merely his own caufe 
that he has here vindicated, but that of all thofe who have pu- 
blickly conferred applaufe, or profeffed their approbation of 
his performance, As we, our/elves, were among the firft to 
pay the juft tribute of admiration, we fall, of courfe, under 
the cenfure of Mr. Gibbon’s moft violent antagonift,* among 
thofe feeble criticks which are faid to have beftowed their encos 
miums on his hiftory, Nor is the public in general, as Mr, 
G. obferves, without intereft in this vindication. 

‘* They have fome intereft to know whether the writer whom 
they have honoured with their favour is deferving of their confi+ 
dence, whether they muft content themfelves with reading the Hi- 
ftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire as a tale amufing 
enough, or whether they may venture to receive it as a fair and au- 
thentic hiftory, The general perfuafion of mankind, that where 


* Mr. Davis, of whofe book we gave an account in our Review for Auguf 
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much has been pofitively afferted, /omething mutt be true, may con- 
tribute to encourage a fecret fufpicion, which would naturally diffufe 
itfelf over the whole body of the work.” 

*¢ The oblivion,” as our author remarks, ** towards which the 
charges againft him feem to be haftening, will afford the more ample 
{cope for the artful practices of thofe, who may not fcruple to affirm, 
or rather to infinuate, that Mr. Gibbon was F amancd convicted of 
falfehood and mifreprefentation ; that the evidence produced againft 
him was unanfwerable ; and that his filence was the effect and proof 
of confcious guilt. Under the hands of a malicious furgeon, the 
fting of a waip may continue to fefter and inflame, long after the 
vexatious little infect has left its venom and its life in the wound.” 

The writers, who have animadverted on the two chapters 
in queftion, and againft whom the author here vindicates 
himielf, are the Doétors Randolph and Chelfum, Dr. Wat- 
fon, Mr. Apthorpe and Mr. Davis. It is, indeed, chiefly 
againft the charges of the latter, that this vindication is di~ 
reéted, and that for the reafons, which we fhall give in the 
vindicator’s own words.” 

*¢ I fhould have confulted my own eafe, and perhaps I fhould 
have acted in ftricter conformity to the rules of prudence, if I had 
fill perfevered in patient filence. But Mr. Davis may, if he pleafes, 
aflume the merit of extorting from me the notice which I had re- 
fufed to more honourable foes, I had declined the confideration of 
their literary objections; but he has compelled me to give an anfwer 
to his criminal accufations, WHad he confined himfelf to the ordi- 
nary, and indeed obfolete charges of impious principles, and crimi- 
nal intentions, I fhould have acknowledged with readinefs and plea- 
fure that the religion of Mr. Davis appeared to be very different 
from mine. Had he contented himfelf with the ufe of that ftyle 
which decency and politenefs have banifhed from the more liberal 
part of mankind, I fhould have fmiled, perhaps with fome con- 
tempt, but without the leaft mixture of anger or refentment. Every 
animal employs the note, or cry, or howl, which is peculiar to its 
fpecies; every man expreffes himfelf in the dialeét the moft con- 
genial to his temper and inclination, the moft familiar to the com- 
pany in which he has lived, and to the authors with whom he is 
converfant ; and while I was difpofed to allow that Mr. Davis had 
made fome proficiency in Ecclefiaftical Studies, I fhould have con- 
fidered the difference of our language and manners as an unfur- 
mountable bar of feparation between us, Mr. Davis has overleaped 
the bar, and forces me to contend with him on the very dirty 

und which he has chofen for the fcene of our combat, He has 
yudged, ‘I know not with how much propriety, that the fupport of 
acaufe, which would difclaim fuch unworthy affiftance, depended 
on the ruin of my moral and literary character. The different mif- 
reprefentations, of which he has drawn out the ignominious cata- 
logue, would materially affect my credit as an hiftorian, my reputa+ 
fion as a fcholar, and even my honour and veracity as a gentleman, 
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If I am indeed incapable of underftanding what I read, I can no 
longer claim a place among thofe writers who merit the efteem and 
confidence of the public. ~If I am capable of wilfully perverting 
what I underftand, I no longer deferve to live in the fociety of thofe 
men, who confider a ftri€t and inviolable adherence to truth, as the 
foundation of every thing that is virtuous or honourable in human 
nature. At the fame time, I am not infenfible that his mode of at- 
tack has given a tranfient pleafure to my enemies, and a tranfient 
uneafinefs to my friends. The fize of his volume, the boldnefs of 
his affertions, the acrimony of his ftyle, are contrived with tolerable 
fkill ‘to confound the ignorance and candour of his readers. There 
are few who will.examine the truth or juftice of his accufations ; 
and of thofe perfons who have been directed by their education to 
the ftudy of ecclefiaftical antiquity, many will believe, or will affect 
to believe, that the fuccefs of their champion has been equal to his 
zeal, and that the /erpent pierced with a hundred wounds lies ex- 
piring at his feet.” 

A contrary conelufion we may venture to prefage, will be 
drawn by every impartial and attentive reader of the Vindi- 
cation before us, and that equally to Mr. Gibbon’s honour 
and Mr. Davis’s difgrace. Our readers may remember, that, 
in giving an account of the treatife written by the latter, we 

ave him credit for the appearance of having difplayed con- 
fiderable abilities, both natural and acquired, in his exami- 
nation of Mr. Gibban’s work. Little did we imagine, that 
he had been fo ingenious and induftrious as to found his 
charges of perverfion and mifreprefentation againft Mr. G. 
on the moft flagrant mifreprefentations of his own: although 
we were induced to declare, in behalf of the hiftorian, that, 
notwithftanding what had been alledged againft him, ‘* We 
made no doubt of his being capable of very handfomely 
apologizing, if not of exculpating himfelf.” We muft do 
him the juftice, alfo, while complimenting our own fagacity, 
to fay that he hath done this in a very becoming and {fatisfac- 
tory manner. As a fpecimen of his controverfial manner of 
writing, we fhall extra& that part of his vindication which 
refpeéts his being accufed of piagiari/m ; contained in the four 
following paragraphs. 

‘¢ I, Mr. Davis has difpofed, in two columns, the paffages which 
he thinks proper to feleét from my Two la{t Chapters, and the cor- 
refponding paflages from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Beaufobre, Dod- 
well, &c. to the moft important of which he had been regularly 
guided by my own quotations. According to the opinion which he 
has conceived of literary property, to agree is to follow, and to fol- 
low is to feal. He celebrates his own fagacity with loud and reite- 
rated applaufe, declares with infinite facetioufnefs, that if he reftored 
to every author the paflages which Mr. Gibbon‘has purloined, e 

‘Voi, IX. D would 
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nary, and indeed obfolete charges of impious principles, and crimi- 
nal intentions, I fhould have acknowledged with readinefs and plea- 
fure that the religion of Mr. Davis appeared to be very different 
from mine. Had he contented himfelf with the ufe of that ftyle 
which decency and politenefs have banifhed from the more liberal 
part of mankind, I fhould have fmiled, perhaps with fome con- 
tempt, but without the leaft mixture of anger or refentment. Every 
animal employs the note, or cry, or howl, which is peculiar to its 
fpecies; every man expreffes himfelf in the dialeét the moft con- 
genial to his temper and inclination, the moft familiar to the com- 
pany in which he has lived, and to the authors with whom he is 
converfant ; and while I was difpofed to allow that Mr. Davis had 
made fome proficiency in Ecclefiaftical Studies, I thould have con 
fidered the difference of our language and manners as an unfur- 
mountable bar of feparation between us, Mr. Davis has overleaped 
the bar, and forces me to contend with him on the very dirty 
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If I am indeed ineapable of underftanding what I read, I can no 
longer claim a place among thofe writers who merit the efteem and 
confidence of the public. ~If I am capable of wilfully perverting 
what I underftand, I no longer deferve to live in the fociety of thote 
men, who confider a ftri€ and inviolable adherence to truth, as the 
foundation of every thing that is virtuous or honourable in human 
nature. At the fame time, I am not infenfible that his mode of at- 
tack has given a tranfient pleafure to my enemies, and a tranfient 
uneafinefs to my friends. The fize of his volume,. the boldnefs of 
his affertions, the acrimony of his ftyle, are contrived with tolerable 
fkill'to confound the ignorance and candour of his readers. There 
are few who will.examine the truth or juftice of his accufations ; 
and of thofe perfons who have been directed by their education to 
the ftudy of ecclefiaftical antiquity, many will believe, or will affect 
to believe, that the fuccefs of their champion has been equal to his 
zeal, and that the ferpent pierced with a hundred wounds lies ex- 
piring at his feet.” 

A contrary conelufion we may venture to prefage, will be 
drawn by every impartial and attentive reader of the Vindi-~ 
cation before us, and that equally to Mr. Gibbon’s honour 
and Mr. Davis’s difgrace. Our readers may remember, that, 
in giving an account of the treatife written by the latter, we 
gave him credit for the appearance of having difplayed con- 
fiderable abilities, both natural and acquired, in his exami- 
nation of Mr. Gibbon’s work. Little did we imagine, that 
he had been fo ingenious and induftrious as to found his 
charges of perverfion and mifreprefentation againft Mr. G. 
on the moft flagrant mifreprefentations of his own: although 
we were induced to declare, in behalf of the hiftorian, that, 
notwithftanding what had been alledged againft him, ‘* We 
made no doubt of his being capable of very handfomely 
apologizin » if not of exculpating himfelf.” We muft do 
him the juftice, alfo, while complimenting our own fagacity, 
to fay that he hath done this in a very becoming and fatisfac- 
tory manner. As a fpecimen of his controverfial manner of 
writing, we fhall extra& that part of his vindication which 
refpeéts his being accufed of piagiari/m; contained in the four 
following paragraphs. 

‘¢ I, Mr. Davis has difpofed, in two columns, the paffages which 
he thinks proper to felect from my Two laft Chapters, and the cor- 
refponding paflages from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Beaufobre, Dod- 
well, &c. to the moft important of which he had been regularly 
guided by my own quotations. According to the opinion which he 
has conceived of literary property, to agree is to follow, and to fol- 
low is to feal. He celebrates his own fagacity with loud and reite- 
rated -applaufe, declares with infinite facetioufnefs, that if he reftored 
to every author the paflages which Mr. Gibbon‘has purloined, 4e 
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would appear as naked as the proud and gaudy Daw in the Fable, - 
when each bird had plucked away its own plumes. Inftead of being 
angry with Mr. Davis for the parallel which he has extended to fo. 
great a length, I am under fome re Wray to his induftry for the 
copious proofs which he has furnifhed the reader, that my repre~ 
fentation of fome of the moft important facts of Ecclefiaftical An- 
‘tiquity, is fupported by the authority or opinion of the moft inge- 
nious and learned of the modern writers, The public may not, 
perhaps, be very eager to affift Mr. Davis in his favourite amufement 
of depluming me. They may think, that if the materials which 
compofe my Two laft Chapters are curious and valuable, it is of 
little moment to whom they properly belong, If my readers are 
fatisfied with the form, the colours, the new arrangement which I 
have given to the labours of my predeceflors, they may perhaps 
confider me not as a contemptible thief, but as‘an honett and in- 
duftrious manufaéturer, who has fairly procured the raw materiale, 
and worked them up with a laudable degree of {kill and fuccets. 

‘¢ II, About two hundred years ago, the Court of Rome dilcovered 
that the fyftem which had been erected by ignorance, muft be de- 
fended and countenanced by the aid, or at leaft by the abufe, of 
feience. The grofler legends of the middle ages were abandoned 
to contempt, but the fupremacy and infallibility of two hundred 
Popes, the virtues of many thoufand Saints, and the miracles which 
they either performed or related, have been laborioufly confecrated 
in the Ecclefiaftical Annals of Cardinal Baronius, A Theological 
Barometer might be formed, of which the Cardinal and our coun- 
tryman Dr. Middleton fhould conftitute the oppofite and remote ex 
tremities, as the former funk to the loweit degree of credulity, 
which. was compatible with learning, and the latter rofe to the 
higheft pitch of fcepticifm, in any wife confiftent with Religion. 
The intermediate gradations would be filled by a line of ecclefiaftical 
critics, whofe rank has been fixed by the circumftances of their 
temper and fludies, as well as by the fpirit of the church or fociet 
to which they were attached. It would be amufing enough to cal- 
culate the weight of prejudice in the air of Rome, of Oxford, of 
Paris, and of Holland ; and fometimes to obferve the irregular ten- 
dency of Papifts towards freedom, fometimes to remark the unna- 
tural gravitation of Proteftants towards flavery. But it is ufeful to 
borrow the affiftance of fo many learned and ingenious men, who 
have viewed the firft ages of the Church in every light, and from 
every fituation. If we fkilfully combine the paffions and prejudices, 
the hoftile motives and intentions, of the feveral theologians, we 
may frequently extract knowledge from credulity, moderation from 
zeal, and impartial truth from the moft difingenuous controverfy. 
It is the right, it is the duty of a critical hiftorian, to collec, to 
weigh, to felect the opinions of his predeceflors ; and the more di- 
ligence he bas exerted in the fearch, the more rationally he may hope 
to add fome improvement to the flock of knowledge, the ufe of 
which has been common to all. 

. ** TIL. Be- 
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te III. Befides the ideas which may be fuggefted by the ftudy of 
the moft learned and ingenious of the moderns, the hiftorian may 
be indebted to them for the occafional communication of fome paf- 
fages of the ancients, which might otherwife have efcaped his knows 
ledge or his memory. In the confideration of any extenfive fubject, 
none will pretend to have read all that has been written, of to re- 
colleé all that they have read: nor is there any difgrace in recur- 
ring to the writers who have profeffedly treated any queftions, which 
in-the courfe of a long narrative we are called upon to mention in a 
flight and incidental manner. If I touch upon the obfcure and fan- 
ciful theology of the Gnoftics, I can accept without a blufh the 
affiftance of the candid Beaufobre ; and when, amidft the fury of 
contending parties, I trace the progrefs of ecclefiaftical dominion, I 
am not afhamed to confefs myfelf the grateful difciple of the im- 
partial Mofheim. In the next Volume of my hiftory, the Reader 
and the Critic muft prepare themfelves to fee me make a {till more 
liberal ufe of the labours of thofe indefatigable workmen who have 
dug deep into the mine of antiquity. The fathers of the fourth 
a fifth centuries are far more voluminous than their predeceffors ¢ 
the writings of Jerom, of Auguftin, of Chryfoftom, &c. cover the 
wails of our libraries. The fmallet part is of the hiftorical kind = 
yet the treatifes which feem the leaft to invite the curiofity of the 
reader, frequently conceal very ufeful hints, or very valuable facts. 
The polemic who involves himfelf and his antagonifts in a cloud of 
argumentation, fometimes relates the origin and progrefs of the he- 
refy which he confutes: and the preacher who declaims againft the 
luxury, defcribes the manners, of the age; and feafonably intro- 
duces the mention of fome public calamity, that he may afcribe it 
to the juftice of offended Heaven. It would furely be unreafonable 
to expect that the hiftorian fhould perufe enormous volumes, with 
the uncertain hope of extraéting a few interefting lines, or that he 
fhould facrifice whole days to the momentary amufement of his 
reader. Fortunately for us both, the diligence of ecclefiaftical critics 
has facilitated our inquiries: the compilations of Tillemont might 
alone bé confidered as an immenfe repertory of truth and fable, of 
almoft all that the fathers have preferved, or invented, or believed 5 
and if we equally avail ourfelves of the labours of contending feéta- 
ries, we fhall often difcover, that the fame paflages which the pru- 
dence of one of the difpurants would have fuppreffed or difguifed, 
are placed in the mott confpicuous light by the aétive and interefted 
zeal of his adverfary. On thefe oc-afions, what is the duty of a 
faithful hiftorian, who derives from fome modern writer the know- 
ledge of fome ancient teftimony, which he is defirous of intro- 
ducing into his own narrative? It is his duty, and it has been my 
invariable practice, to confult the original; to ftudy with attention 
the words, the defign, the fpirit, the context, the fituation of the 
pafiage to which | had been referred ; and before I appropriated it 
to my own ufe, to juftify my own declaration, ‘ that I had cares 
fully examined all the original materials that could illuftrate the 
fubjeét which I had undertaken to treat.’ If this important obli- 
Dz gation 
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gation has fometimes been imperfeétly fulfilled, [ have only omitted 
what it would have been impracticable for me to perform. The 
greateft city in the world is still defticute of that ufeful inftitution, 
a public library ; and the writer who has undertaken to treat any 
large hiftorical fubjeét, is reduced to the neceflity of purchafing, for 
his private ufe, amumerous and valuable collection of the books 
which mutt form the bafis of his work, The diligence of his book- 
fellers will not always prove fuccefsful ; and the candour of his 
readers will not a/zvays expect, that, for the fake of verifying an ac- 
cidental quotation of ten lines, he fhould load himfelf with.a ufe- 
lefs and expenfive feries of ten volumes. In a very few inftances, 
where I had not the opportunity of confulting a ae I have 
adopted their teftimony on the faith of modern guides, of whofe 
fidelity I was fatisfied ; but on thefe oceafions,* inftead of decking 
myfelf with the borrowed plumes of Tillemont or Lardner, I have 
been moft ferupuloufly exact in marking the extent of my reading, 
and the fource of my information. This diftinction, which a fenfe 
of truth and modefty had engaged.me to exprefs, is ungeneroufly 
abufed by Mr. Davis, who feems happy to inform his Readers, that 
* in owe inftance (Chap. xvi. 164. or, in the firft edition, 163.) I: 
have, by an unaccountable overfight, unfortunately for myfelf, for- 
got to drop the modern, and that I modeftly difclaim all knowledge 
of Athanafius, but what I had picked up from Tillemont.}’ With- 
out animadverting on the decency of. thefe expreflions, which are 
now grown familiar to me, I fhall content myfelf with obferving, 
that as I had frequently quoted Eufebius, or Cyprian, or Tertullian, 
becaufe 1 had read them ; fo, in this inftance, I only made my refe- 
rence to Tillemont, decau/e I had not read, and did not poffefs, the 
works of Athanafius. The progrefs of my undertaking has fince’ 
directed me to perufe the Hiftorical Apologies of the Archbithop of 
Alexandria, whofe life is a very interefting part of the age in which 
he lived; and if Mr. Davis fhould have the curiofity to. look into 
my Second Volume, he will find that I make a free and frequent ap- 
peal to the writings of Athanafius, Whatever may be the opinion 
or praétice of my adverfary, this I apprehend to be the dealing of a 
fair and honourable man. pate 
. ** 1V. The hiftorical monuments of the three firft centuries of 
ecclefiaftical antiquity are neither very numerous, nor very prolix. 
From the end of the Acts of the Apoftles, to the time when the 
firft Apology of Juftin Martyr was prefented, there intervened 2 
dark and doubtful period of fouricore years; and, even if the Epi- 
files of Ignatius fhould be approved by the critic, they could not be 
very ferviceable to the hiftorian. From the middle of the fecond to 
the beginning of the fourth century, wegain our knowledge of the 
flate and progrefs of Chriftianity from the fucceffive Apologies 
which were occafionally compofed by Juftin, Athenagoras, Tertul- 
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lian, Origen, &c, from the Epifties of Cyprian ; from a few fincere 
aéts of the Martyrs; from fome moral or controverfial tracts, which 
indirectly explain the events and manners of the times; from the 
rare and accidental notice which profane writers have taken of the 
Chriftian fe&; from the declamatory Narrative which celebrates 
the deaths of the perfecutors ; and from the Ecclefiaftical Hittory 
of Eufebius; who has esnoadh a fome valuable fragments of more 
early writers. Since the revival of letters, thefe original materia!s 
have been the common fund of critics and hiftorians: nor has it 
ever been imagined, that the abfolute and exclufive property of a 
paffage in Eufebius or Tertullian was acquired by the firft who had 
ah opportunity of quoting it. The learned work of Mofheim, de re- 
bus Coriftianis ante Conflantinum, was printed in the year 1753; and 
if I were poffeffed of the patience and difingenuoufnefs of Mr. Davis, 
I would engage to find all the ancient teftimonies that he hasalledged, 
in the writings of Dodwell or Tillemont, which were publithed be- 
fore the end of the laft century. But if I were animated by any 
malevolent intentions ayainft Dodwel! and Tillemonr, I could as 
eafily, and as unfairly fix on them the guilt of Plagiarifm, by pro- 
ducing the fame paffages tranfcribed or tranflated at full length in the 
Annals of Card. Baronius. Let not criticifm be any longer difgraced 
by the practice of fuch unworthyarts. Inftead of admitting fufpicions 
as falfe as they are ungenerous, candour will acknowledge that Mo- 
fheim or Dodwell, Tillemont or Baronius, enjoyed the fame right, 
and often were under the fame obligation, of quoting the paflages 
which they had read, arid which were indifpenfably requifite to con- 
firm the truth and fubftance of their fimilar narratives. Mr. Davis 
is fo far from allowing me the benefit of this common indulgence, 
or rather of this common right, that he ftigmatifes with the name 
of Plagiarifm a clofe and literal agreement with Dodwell in the ac- 
count of fome parts of thé perfecuticn of Diocletian, where. a few 
chapters of Kufebius and Laétantius, perhaps of La¢tantius alone, 
are the fole materia!s from whence our knowledge could be derived, 
and where, if I had not tranfcribed, I muft have invented. He is 
even bold enough (old is not the proper word) to conceive foe hopes 
of perfuading Ris readers, that an Hiftorian who has employed feve- 
ral years of his life, and feveral hundred pages, on the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, had never read Orofius, or the Au- 
guftan Hiftory ; and that he was forced to borrow, at fecond-hand, 
his quotations ftom the Theodofian Code.” ‘ 

Our author takes his leave of Mr. Davis here, inthe fol- 
lowing words. 

‘¢ [cannot profefs myfelf very defirous of Mr. Davis’s acquain- 
tance ; but if he will take the trouble of calling at my houfe 4 
afternoon when I'am et at home, my fervant fhall fhew him my Ii- 
brary, which he will find tolerably well furnithed with the ufeful 
authors, ancient as well as modern, ecclefiaftical as well as profane, 
who have direly fupplied me with the materials of my Hi "Te 

ts. 




















22 Effays tranflated from the Spanifhi: 
Mr. Gibbon proceeds to reply to his other antagonifts be- 


fore mentioned: which he does with the deference due to 
their charaéters, and the manner of their behaviour. to him. 
In a pofifcript, he makes fome obfervations on an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled 4 few Remarks, &c. by a gentleman, On 
which attack he makes the following pertinent refle€tions. 

*¢ I am ignorant of the motives which can urge a man of a liberal 
mind, and liberal manners, to attack without provocation, and 
without tendernefs, any work which may have contributed to the 
information, or even to the amufement of-the public. But I am 
well convinced, that the author of fuch a work, who boldly gives 
his name and his labours to the world, impofes on his adveriaries 
the fair and honourable obligation of encountering him in open 
dav-light, and of fupporting the weight of their affertions by the 
credit of their names. The effufions of wit, or the productions of 
reafon, may be accepted from an unknown hand. The critic who 
attempts to injure the reputation of another, by ftrong imputations 
which may poffibly be falfe, thould renounce the ungenerous hope 
of porn behind a mafk the vexation of difappointment, and 
the guilty bluth of detection. 

‘* After this remark, which I cannot make without fome degree 
of concern, I fhall frankly declare, that it is not my wifh or in- 
tention to profecute with this gentleman a literary altercation. 
There lies between us a broad and unfathomable gulph; and the 
heavy mift of poyitics and fuperftirion, which has in a great mea- 
fure been difpelled by the free enquiries of the prefent age, ftill con- 
tinues to involve the mind of my adverfary.” 

As one proof, among others, of this laft remark, is this 
gentleman’s firm belief in the ftory of the crucifixion of ten 
thoufand Chriftian foldiers, by order of Trajan or Hadrian, 
on Mount Ararat; a Fact, which he challenges Mr. Gib- 
bon to difcredit if he can. Mr. G. however, very judicioufl 
concludes with obferving that, ‘‘ this wonderful tale of thefe 
*¢ military faints, like that of the eleven thoufand virgins, 
*¢ though it may contribute to the edification of the faith- 
“¢ ful, fhould not be rafhly expofed to the jealous and in- 
“ quifitive eye of thofe profane critics, whofe examination 


** always precedes, and fometimes checks, their religious 
<< affent.” 
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The fubje& of the next eflay is, the value of fuperior ex 

cellence in nobility ; to which the author adds fome remarks 
on the power or influence of high blood, 


*¢ He would do great fervice to the nobility, who could feparate 
their vanity from their quality ; for it is almoft as difficult to find 
this dignity free from that vice, as it is tofind filver in the mines 
without a mixture of earth. Splendor of anceftry is a fire, which 

duces much fmoke in defcendants. There is nothing of which 
pie fhould be lefs vain than their high origin, and there is no- 
thing of which they are more fo. The beft pens in all ages, both 
facred and profane, have laboured to perfuade, that there is no pride 
worfe founded than that which is built upon high birth, The 
world perfeveres in its error, and there is no flattery better received 
than that which compliments a man on the grandeur of his race; 
nor is there any adulation more hacknied “ tranfcendent; to be 
convinced of which, you need only read epifties dedicatory to books. 
Flattery in them commonly guides the pen, and you will hard 
find one which omits to lay great ftrefs on the noblenefs and anti- 
uity of the family of the perfon to whom he configns the protece 
tion of his book ; and they do this, becaufe it is pretty well known 
there is fcarce any man fo candid or modeft, as not to be pleafed 
with this eulogium. 

In appreciating the value of nobility, Father Feyjoo dif- 
plays a good deal of ingenuity, by the application of his 
reading, to the fupport of his argument; which, though 
fufficiently trite and common, affords both inftruétion and 
entertainment. It muft not be concluded, however, that 
this eflay is written ~~ for the ufe of the nobility ; it is 
alfo calculated for the inferior part of mankind, 

‘** As itis my intention,” fays our author, ‘* to cure the nobles 

of their vanity, without exempting the humble from paying them 
all due refpects, it is neceffary to advert to, and guard againft the 
inconvenience that may refult from thefe laft omitting to do it; 
for although it is juft to reftrain pride in the nobility, it is right and 
fit that the common people fhould behave to them with refpe(t. 
‘ *& But ftrong as the reafons may be, which we have alledged 
againft the intrinfic worth of nobility, it can’t be denied, that the 
authority which favours it is of more force than all our argu- 
ments. Every cultivated and well-regulated nation in the world, 
adopts and countenances this pre-eminence, which amounts to little 
lefs, than its being gen¢rally gffented to by the bulk of mankind ; 
and a univerfal opinion, rifes fuperior to an ordinary one, and 
ought to prevail againft every thing which is not felf-evident, or 
fupported by undeniable teftimony. x" 

¢* The vanity (fays the famous Magdalen Scudery, in the 
fourth volume of her Cyrus) which is derived only from our pro- 
genitors, is not well founded ; but for all this, this illuftrious chi- 
mera, which fo fooths and flaiters the hearts of all mankind, is fo 
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24 Effays tranflated from the Spanifh, 
univerfally eftablithed throughout the world, that it can’t fail to 
obtain the veneration and regard of it. It is certain, that in. many 
things common ufage hurries us on againft reafon, but in others rea- 
fon diétates to us that we fhould conform to the common practice, 
and this is. the predicament, with refpe&t to the fubject we are 
treating of, that we find ourfelves in at prefent. ; 

It is however true that ] have my doubts, whether this.common 
eftimation of nobility has arofe of itfelf, or whether it is derived from 
an adjunct quality that is annexed to it, which is power. Noble- 
men are generally rich, and it may be doubted, whether the ado- 
ration that is paid to this idol called nobility, was introduced by 
the refpeét people bore to the image or figure, or the gold of which 
it was made. hat we fee is, that the nobles who fall off in riches, 
proceed with the fame pace that they decreafe in thefe to lofe the 
eftimation in which they were held; and although there will always 
remain to them fome refpeét, who can determine, whether this 
proceeds from the occult influence of their generous race, or from 
a common habit we are in of holding them in efteem? It may alfo 
happen, that a noble reduced from opulence to poverty, may be 
venerated as the relict of an idol, which heretofore had been wor- 
fhiped. , 

* It is therefore neceflary, to feck for fome more folid. ground 
than any we have hitherto gone over, whereon to build the efti- 
mation which fhould be enjoyed by the nobility, and fuch, no doubt 
is to be found in reafon, abftraéted from the fupport of authority, 
It is a fixed maxim in ethics, that to every kind of excellence fome 
honour is due; the general confent then of mankind, the regard 
fhewn them by princes, and the privileges allowed them by the laws, 
having placed the nobility in a degree of fuperiority above that .of 
other people; I fay thefe.confiderations, ought to makevus look upon 
nobility as a kindof excellence, to which, in confequence of its be- 
ing fuch, we owe refpect and honour. 

Our good father, makes a diftinétion, however, under the 
fanétion of St. Thomas Aquinas and Ariftotle, between 
what is honourable and what is /audable. 

_** Virtue,” fays he, after the latter, ** is laudable ; riches, no- 
bility, and power, deferve no praife, but havea pretenfion to be 
‘honoured. So that there is nothing in nobility which a man fhould 
boaft or be vain of ; ‘but there is fomething in it, which thofe who 
are inferior to them in rank fhould reverence and refpe&t. ‘This 
diftinétion will reconcile all difficulties, and affure to the nobility 
efteem, without fomenting their vanity.” 

Refpeéting the complaint of decayed men of family, ‘that 
noble defcent gives place to wealth ; whofe refle&tions of ‘this 
kind are generally attended with a figh, that feems to exprefs 
their.forrow for the.cormuption of the times, which hath, al- 
tered and miftaken the true value of things; our author 
remarks that, 4 

P as They 
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» “** They are greatly deceived, who think the world ever was, or 
,ever will be otherwife in this particular, for they always did, and 
always will, make more profeffions of efteem and refpect to a rich 
man of humble origin, than toa poor one defcended from an illu- 
firious family. This is a confequence attended on, ‘and naturally 
produced by the condition of humanity. Men are feldom obfe- 
quious or attentive to others from mere motives of curtefy, and 
without an eye-to their interefts, but are generally folicitous to 
pleafe thofe, who have it in their power either to favour or injure 
them. Nobility is not an active quality, but wealth is. A no- 
bleman, merely as a perfon enobled, can do neither good nor harm; 
-buta rich man, holds in one hand the thunderbolt of Jupiter, and 
in the other the cornucopia of Amalthea. Simonides being afked 
which was mott eftimable, riches or learning, replied that he was 
puzzled to give an anfwer, becaufe he frequently faw the learned 
running to pay their court to the rich and powerful, but that he ne- 
ver remarked the fame attention of the rich to the learned ; fo that 
ifin thofe ancient times the learned paid homage to the rich, what 
mutt the vulgar have done ? Hope and fear are the two main fprings 
which give motion to the human heart, but difinterefted love ope- 
rates in very few individuals. ‘There are at this day idolatrous na- 
tions, who worfhip both God and the Devil; God, that he fhould 
beftow benefits on them ; and the Devil, becaufe he fhould not in- 
jute them. He then who can neither do good nor harm, mutt ex- 
no adoration or attention paid to him. The only and moft 
effectual inftrument wherewith to do fervice or injury, is money ; 
thus thofe who are mafters of that, will alfo be mafters of, and 
command the common refpeét and homage. Gold is the idol of 
the rich, and the rich are the idols of the poor ; it always was fo, 
and ever will be fo,” 
Not that, according to our author’s fyftem, this is 
wrong. 
‘¢ The rich,” fays he, ** merely as rich people, are in fome de- 
te intitled to the refpeé that is fhewn them. The bleffing of the 
td, fays Solomon in the Proverbs, makes men rich, fo that 
riches_is a gift from heaven, and fuch a gift, as according to the 
common eltimation and opinion of the world, conftitutes thofe 
who poffefs it worthy to be honoured and refpected. St. Thomas 
affirms this to be the cafe in the following fentence: Secundum 
wulzarem opinionem excellentia divitiarum facit ) Peat dignum bonote, 
(22 uaft. 45. art. 1.) The common eftimation in this particular, 
ounds aright: and although that judgment fhould be erroneous, 
it would be prudent for us to wait till the world is undeceived, before 
we exempt ourfelves from conforming to the ufages of it. But this 
happy time will hardly ever arrive, till God with his powerful 
hand, fhall bend and incline thé hearts of men to efteem virtue, 
and that only ; though if this happy day‘ fhould arrive, the nobili- 
y may probably find a falling-off in the eftimation they are at pre- 
ent held in; for every one then, would be refpected according to 
Vor, IX, E his 
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his own deeds, and not according to thofe of his anceftors. This 

. mode of rating things, would be excezdingly beneficial to the fate; 
for how well would it be ferved, and what good citizens would 
it confift of, if there was no other road but that of virrue, whereby 
to arrive at the public efteem! but as the cafe ftands at prefent, 
the merit, or even the fortune of an individual, makes all his de- 
fcendants glorious and honourable, and when thofe who fucceed 
in that line, find that by virtue of their birth the public veneration 
is attached to their family, great numbers of them will confider 
themfelves as excufed from negociating it by fome honourable 
application.” 

Our author adds fome remarks on the preference to be 
given nobility in public employments that are fhrewd and 
pertinent. 

The fxth and laft effay treats of the machiavelianifm of the 
ancients. ‘This fubjeét is introduced by an account of Ma- 
chiavel himfelf ; which, for its concifeneis, we {hall give 
our readers entire. f 

** Nicholas Machiavel, who was a native of Florence, lived in 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, and was a man of more 
than middling ingenuity. He wrote the Tufcan language with 
beauty and propriety, although his knowledge of the Latin was 
but moderate. He had a good genius for writing comic poetry, 
which he manifefted in various pieces which he wrote for the 
theatre; and more particularly in one of them, that was repre- 
fented at Florence with fuch great applaufe, that it excited Pope 
Leo the tenth, as Paulus Jovius informs us, to caufe it to be aéted 
at Rome by the fame players, and with the fame drefles and deco- 
rations, with which it had been exhibited at Florence. When 
the unhappy confpiracy againit the family of the Medicis, was 
fet on foot by the Soderinis, Machiavel, who was impeached as an 
accomplice in it, was put to the queftion by torture; but ejther 
his fortitude, or his innocence, caufed him to refift the rigour of 
that trial without making the leaft confeffion. Ido not know whe- 
ther it was before, or after this event, that he was made a fecre- 
tary to the republic, but it is certain, that for the title of hiftorian 
to it, which was conferred on him together with a good falary, he 
was totally indebted to the favour of the Medicis; but whether 
they did this from a conviction of his innocence with refpeét to 

’ the late confpiracy, and were difpofed to recompence him by this 
‘ honourable emolument, for the injury he fuffered in the torture ; 
‘or whether they did it from confideting him an able man whom 
they had a mind to keep under obligations to them, in order to 
avail themfelves of fo good a pen in their favour as that of Ma- 
chiavel’s ; I fay, which ever of thefe motives they were actuated 
by, is not quite certain, ia : 

‘* The conferring this benefit on him, did not prevent new 
fufpicions being entertained of his fidelity, and having concurred in 
another plot concerted by fome private individuals, to take pany 

! SLY he 
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the life of cardinal Julius de Medicis, who afterwards afcended to 
the popedom, b the name of Clement the feventh. This fufpi- 
cion was founded entirely, on the repeated applaufes, with which 
both in his writings and private converfations, he had celebrated 
Brutus and Caffius, as the defenders and vindicators of the liberty of 
the Roman republic ; which at that time, was interpreted as an indi- 
rect exhortation to the Florentines to defend their liberty, that the 
Medicis either in reality or appearance, meditatedto fupprefs. But 
with all this, either from mere motives of policy, or becaufe the 
fufpicion feemed lightly founded, no proceedings were had againft 
Machiavel. It is confirmed, however, that after this time, he paf- 
fed the remainder of his days in mifery and poverty. Perhaps the 
Medicis, who were fecretly difpleafed with him, thought it more 
advifeable, inftead of bringing him to open punifhment, to accom- 
plith their dark revenge, by occult ways and means. It might alfo 
happen, that he brought himfelf to poverty by his own mifcon- 
duét ; but, be this as it will, he haftened his death as many other 
people have haftened theirs before him, by taking a precautionary 
medicine to prolong his life, which inftead of lengthening, fhorten- 
edit, and breught him toan untimely end in the year 1530. 
 &*°Machiavel was of a jocofe and fatyrical difpofition, and was 
believed to have little or no religion. There are fome who. fay, 
that when he was hear dying» they were under a neceflity of em- 
ploying the authority of the civil magiftrate to oblige him to re- 
ceive the facraments. We read in many authors a wanton and in- 
folent impiety of his, under the colour ~ | a joke; that is, his having 
“faid, he had much rather go to hell than heaven ; becaufe in hea- 
yen he fhould only meet with fryars, medicants, and other miferable 
and groveling people; but that in hell, he thould enjoy the com- 
pany of popes, cardinals, and princes, with whom he could con- 
verfe of ftate affairs. Others fubfticute, for his faying popes, car- 
dinals, and princes, the moft eminent philofophers and political 
writers, fuch as Plato, Ariftotle, Plutarch, and Tacitus. 

‘© He publithed a variety of books, and among them, the life 
of Caftrucius Caftracani, and the hiftory of Florence, which do not 
obtain the greateft credit with the critics. But the work that made 
him jointly the moft famous and infamous man in the world, was 
a political traét, entituled, ‘* The Prince;” in which he teaches 
and recommends to all fovereigns, to reign tyrannically, and to 
govern their people, without regarding either equity, law, or re- 
ligion, but facrificing them all three, together with the public good, 
to his intereft, his will, his caprice, and his own particular 

ndeur.’ 


Of the tendency and effeét of the writings of this celebrat- 
ed politician, our author {peaks as follows : 

‘* | am fo far from thinking that Machiavel has made the world 
worfe in this refpeét, or from fuppofing that the princes of thefe 
times, have refined upon the iniquitous politics of Machiavel, that 
I firmly believe, if we limit 3 enquiries precifely to. Europe, 

2 we 
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we hall find the fovereigns of it in general, much better than thofe 
of the remote ages, 

bi Now-a-days, if it isin contemplation to impofe fome new bur- 
then on the fubject, or to wage war with a neighbouring ftate, divines 
and lawyers are confulted upon thejuftice and propriety of the mea- 
fure ; an enquiry is made, how the laws ftand with refpect to the fub- 
ject matter in queftion, and the archives and records are examined 
and turned over ; and although it often happens, that from the 
ambitious adulation of the people confulted, a right is attributed 
to their prince, which in reality does not belong to him, their ma- 
lice does not impeach his good faith. In former times, this was 
not the cafe. Ifa prince was difpofed to trample on the rights of 
his fubjeéts, or to fubdue his neighbours, he con{fulted nobody, nor 
made any other enquiry or examination, than whether he had 
forceand power fufficient to accomplifh what he meditated; and 
the queftion was always decided, by his ability or inability to 
execute what he defigned. In times not very diftant from our own, 
and even in the moft polifhed kingdoms, where the true religion has 
humanized people’s minds, when the perfon invaded by a power 
ful prince his neighbour, has reprefented to him, that his preten- 
fions to what he poffeffes are juft and legal; the invader has laugh- 
ed at the reprefentation, and sneered favagely, in the language 
that was then become proverbial in the mouths of kings and mini- 
fters of ftate, that the rights of princes were not to be determined 
by old rolls of parchments, but by burnithed arms. 

“* The further our memories carry us back through the_feries 
of paft times, we find this evil the greater; and from thence pra- 
ceeds that ill opinion, which in early ages was generally entertain- 
ed of kings. The Romans were ftruck with amazement, to find 
the Capadocians, upon their offering to make their country a free 
republic, inftantly requeft, that they would permit them to remain 
under kingly government ; which amazement, was occafioned by 
their confidering in a rigorous or ftriét fenfe, that mode of rule, 
as a mark or typeof flavery. Cato faid, this animal which is cal- 
led a king, is a great devourer of human fiefh. Hoc animal rex 
carnivorum eff ; and Flavius Vopifcus, tells us of a Roman buffoon, 
who pleafantly and keenly remarked, that the effigies of all the’ 
good kings that had ever been known in the world, might be carv- 
edonaring. Pilato in his Georgiac dialogue, reprefents kings as 
appearing before Rhadamanthus in hell, loaded for the moft part 
with. injuftices, perjuries and other wickednefs, Ariftotle, in his 
‘third book of politics, recognizes as tyrannical, the exercife of the 
regal power, by all, or nearly all, the Afiatic princes; and Livy 

“fays, that the moft fagacious and penetrating Hannibal, never con- 
fded in the promifes of kings: fidei regum nihil fanté coufifus ; 
“a legate of the Khodians alfe, according to the faid Livy, obferved, 
that kings were always defirous of making flaves of their fubjects. 

‘Lhus we have the greateft reafon to conclude, that it was a com- 
mon practice with the princes of thofe times, to pay no regard to 
- “any 
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any law, whenever an opportunity offered of augmenting their 
authority, i. 

‘* But we fhould not concinde that this was all done by main 
force, without the intervention of art or ftratagem. The fame con- 
trivances, the fame artifices, which we read of in Machiavel, and 
which have been praétifed by the moft crafty tyrants of thefe lat- 
ter ages, were exerted in the early ones.” 

Of this, Father Feyjoo adduces numerous inftances; ob- 

ferving, that almoft all the famous maxims, publifhed by 
the Florentine, in his book J/ Principe, are to be found in 
the fifth book of. Ariftotle’s politics. 
,_ ** But,” fays he, ‘* let the truth prevail. I fay the fame both 
of Ariftotle and Machiavel, which is, that neither of them were 
the inventors of fyftems of perverfe policy; for that they copied 
them, from the actions of the kings of Perfiaand Egypt; from the 
Archelaus’s and Philips’s of Macedon ; from the Phalaris’s, the Aga- 
thocles’s the Hirones’s, and Dionifius’s of Sicily; from the Pe- 
riandros’s, from the Pififtratos’s, and other political peits of 
Greece,” 

The attentive reader will have obferved a number of mean - 
and low expreffions, in the Englifh verfion of thefe effays, 
which deferve a more elegant, though perhaps not 4 more 
faithful tranflation. N, 


The Panegyric of Voltaire, written by the King of Pruffia, and 
read at an extraordinary Meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Belles Lettres, of Berlin, 26th of November, 1778. 8vo, 
is, 6d. Murray. 


Had the tranflator of this Panecyric on VoLTAIRE 
(which we fuppofe to have been written in French) been @ 
Reviewer by profeffion, he could not have given a more re-~ 
viewér-like account of it than he has done in his’ preface, 
We fhall take the liberty, therefore, of quoting it, as con- 
taining alfo a very proper definition of panegyric in 
general. 

¢ Voltaire, who celebrated many kings, is himfelf celebrated 
by a king. It is the province of poets to write the panegyric of 
princes, but Voltaire is perhaps the firft Bas whofe panegyric is 


profefledly written by a fovereign, The following piece was com- 
pone after the king of Pruffia had begun to withdraw his troops 
rom Silefia, and before he returned to take up his winter quarters 
in that country. If it is remarkable that the king of Pruffia thould 
write the panegyric of Voltaire, it is {till mote remarkable that he 
fhould undertake this tafk amidit the cares, the fatigues, and the 
difappointments 
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difappointinents of the field. But the fingular character of that’ 
philofophical hero renders what would appear moft extraordinary 
ui the conduft of other men, natural and familiar with him. | 

** In order to eftimate the merit of the panegyric, it is necef- 
fary to take into confideration not only the dignity of the author, 
and the peculiar circumftances in which he wrote, but the nature, 
objeét, and aim of this {pecies of compofition. 

** Without bidding open defiance to the evidence of hiftoric 
truth, the panegyrift is entitled to borrow all the colours of painting, 
and toemploy the whole power of eloquence, to magnify the cha- 
racter of the hero who is the object of his praife. To thofe actions 
which principally trend to elevate and adorn it, he is to give 
prominence and relief; while he throws whatever is blameable or 
defective into the thade of obfcurity. This is the great rule of pa 
negyric, as prattifed* by its inventors, the Greeks ; and fuch is 
the nature of the encomium which their imitator Pliny beftows 
on his admired Trajan. Whatever is great, elevated, and noble ; 
whatever is proper to excite a mixed paffion of furprize and ze 
probation, by rifing fuperior to the ordinary conduct and character 
of men, may with propriety be introduced into a panegyric. Yet 
the mob of mankind, dazzled with the fplendor of external circum- 
flances, and prone to admire what is elevated in rank and ftation, 
rather than what is eminent in abilities and virtue, feem to think 
that princes,:warriors, and ftatefmen, are alone worthy to beconie 
the fubject of popular applaufe. With this prejudice his Pruffian 
majefty is obliged to contend ; and itis beautiful to hear a prince, 
born in acountry where the phantom of nobility, and the vain de- 
coration of empty titles,are regarded with more refpeétful ftupidity 
than in any other kingdom of Europe, raife his voice againit the 
prevailing errors of his nation, and reinftate perfonal merit and 
abilities in that rank, which they are juftly enritled to maintain. 
He proves that the fertility of M. Voltaire’s genius, and his unex- 
ampled fuccefs in all the various kinds of literary compofition, ren- 
der him truly deferving of univerfal admiration ; while his fuccefs- 
ful ftand againft that worft fpecies of tyranny, which would enflave 
the heart, the affections, the minds of men, entitle him to the gra- 
titude of the whole human race. To eftablifh thefe points, his ma- 
jefty gives an analyfis of the principal works of his favourite au- 
thor, and defcribes thofe tranfactions of his life, by which he add- 
ed luftre to his fpeculative principles, and defended the injured 
caufe of fuffering humanity. The hiftory of the family of Calas 
and of Syrvins, makes a diftinguifhed figure ; and the amiable be- 
neficence of indulgent philofophy, is contrafted with the deftructive 
rigour of gloomy fuperitition. With fingular propriety the royal 
author throws a veil over the more doubtful or licencious writings 
of the philofopher of Ferney. He affirms that Voltaire was con- 
vinced of the great truths of natural religion; and too intimately 
perfuaded of the authenticity of revealed, to imagine that the vain 
doubts and reafonings of a few fpeculative men, could counteract 
the effect of divine infpirations, The aim of his majefty through-. 
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out, is to deftroy the opinion generally entertained of the impi 
of Voltaire, and to thew that he explained the philofophy of Epi- 
curus, Hobbes, and Bolingbroke, without adopting their tenets, 
He goes ftill farther; and undertakes to prove, that the life and 
conduct of this celebrated writer, was generally governed by the 
amiable maxims, the humanity, candour, and divine charity of the 
gofpel. The attempt is worthy of our ferious attention ; and proves 
that, even in the opinion of the king of Pruffia, a difrefpect for 
Chriftianity can never be employed as a topic of panegyric.” 

As to the panegyric itfelf, it is well enough, confidered as 
the produétion of a poral pen; for, with all the refpe& we 
owe to his majefty of Pruffia, he may be told, as Alexander 
the Great was told, ages ago, there is no royal road to the arts 
and fciences, We muft frankly own, indeed, we conceive 
we fhould have read a panegyric on the king of Proffia, 
written by Voltaire, with greater pleafure than we have 
read the panegyric on Voltaire written by the king of Pruf- 
fia. Not that this performance, confidered as a profefled 
panegyric, is contemptible, It is far from it, although we 
cannot help thinking fome of the encomiaft’s remarks de- 
preciating of the merit it avowedly means to enhance. In 
this following paflage, for inftance, the fuccefs of Voltaire’s 
writings is attributed to a circumftance, by no means flatter~ 
jng to his genius, 

** Voltaire was diftinguifhed in his youth by that poetical vein, 
which made him known to Madam Rupelmonde. This celebrated 
lady, charmed with the vivacity and genius of the young poet, 
introduced him to the beft focieties of Paris, Formed in the great 
world, his tafte acquired that nice delicacy and polifhed urbanity, 
which have never been attained by men merely learned and reclufe, 
who are too far removed from the fight of good company to knaw 
what will be agreeable to it. It is principally to the on which 
Voltaire received in thefe focieties, that we ought to afcribe the 
beautiful varnifh fpread over his works, to which they owe their 
fuccefs.” 

It is no great compliment, we fay, to the memory of 
Voltaire, to impute the fucetf of his works to an external 
¢ourt-varnif/h rather than to their intrinfic merit. The for- 
mer may give, indeed, a momentary brilliancy, a tranfitory 
eclat toa work of genius, but the latter only will enfure 
_ its fuccefs to pofterity, As there is little information to be 
gathered from this difcourfe, refpeéting the celebrated per- 
fonage, that is the fubje& of it, we fhall juft cite the beft 
part of his charaéter, from the conclufion of it; with an 
* anecdote refpeéting hisdeath, not very generally known. 

** M, de Voltaire paffed his life amidft the perfecution of thofe 
who envied, and the applaufe of thofe who admired his wwii 
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While the invectives of the former were unable to humble his mind, 
the approbation of the latter did not give him too high an opinion 
of himfelf. He was fatisfied with enlightening the world, and with 
infpiring, by his writings, the love of learning and humanity. His 
morality confifted not merely in deliyerng good precepts, but in 
fetting a good example. His courage affifted the u apy family of 
Calas ; he pleaded the caufe of the Syrvens, and plucked them from 
the barbarous hands of their judges ; he would have raifed from the 
dead the chevalier La Bare, had he poflefled the power of working 
miracles. How delightful is it that a philofopher, from the centre 
of his retreat, fhould exalt his voice, and become the organ of hu- 
manity, in order to compel the judges of men to fufpend their un- 
jut decrees? This fingle ftroke in the character of Voltaire, is fuf- 
ficient to entitle him to a place among the fmall number of the 
real benefactors of men. Philofophy ‘ol religion unite their ftrength 
in recommending the caufe of virtue. Who then aéted moft like 
a Chriftian, the magiftrate who cruelly banifhed a family from their 
country, or the philofopher who protected and received them ? the 
judge who employed the {word of the law to affaffinate an idle. and 
unthinking youth, or the fage who withed to fave the life of a 
young man, and to correét his extravagance : the murderer of Calas, 
or the protector of a forlorn family? This, gentlemen, will ever 
render the memory of Voltaire dear to all who are endowed with a 
feeling heart, or have been born with bowels of compaffion. How 
precious foever may be the qualities of wit, fancy, genius, and 
knowledge, thofe prefents of which nature is fararely lavifh; the 
can never be prefetred to acts of beneficence and humanity, We 
admire the firft, but we blefs and venerate the fecond. 

‘* Whatever uneafinefs I feel, gentlemen, infeparating myfelf for 
ever from Voltaire, the moment approaches when I mutt recall 
the grief occafioned by his death. We left him in his quiet re- 
tirement of Ferney. His affairs induced him to undertake a jour- 

_mey to Paris, where he expected to arrive in time to fave the wreck 
of his fortune from a bankruptcy in which he was involved. He 
wifhed not to appear in the capital of his native country without 
carrying with him a prefent. His time, continually divided be- 
tween philofophy and the belles lettres, furnifhed him with a variety 
of performances, of which he always kept a referve. He had late- 
ly finifhed a new tragedy, entitled Jrexe, and withed to produce it 
on the theatre of Paris, It was his conftant practice to fubjeé his 
pieces to the fevereft criticifm before he expofed them in public ; 
and, agreeable to this principle, he confulted men of tafe of his 
acquaintance concerning his new tragedy, facrificing a vain con- 
fidence to the defire of rendering his labours worthy of pofterity. 
Docile to the enlightened advices of his friends, he fet himfelf with 
ardour to correét his piece, and employed many nights in this la- 
Dorious occupation. hether it was to divert fleep, or to reftore 
the vigour of his fenfes, he prefcribed to himfelf an immoderate 
quantity of coffee ; fifty difhes a day fcarcely fatisfied his defire of 

. this. beverage, which, agitating his blood, produced a. violent in- 

flamation. 
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inflammation. To allay the fever occafioned by this excefs, he had 

recourfe to-opiates, which he took in fuch large dofes, as, inftead 

of diminithing his diftrefs, tended greatly to encreafe it. Soon 

after the improper ufe of this remedy he was feized with a kind 

rd amore by a ftroke of apoplexy, which put an end to 
ays. 

*¢ Although M. de Voltaire was naturally of a delicate con- 
ftitution ; and although grief, anxiety, and intenfe application, 
had greatly weakened his health, he reached his eighty-fourth year. 
In his exiftence, mind prevailed in every thing over matter. It 
was a frong foul which communicated its vigour to a body almott 
tranfparent. His memory was aftonifhing; and he preferved the 
faculties of thought and imagination to his laft breath, With what 
joy fhall I recall to you, gentlemen, the teftimonies of admiration 
and gratitude, which the Parifians beftowed on him during his latt 
vifit to his native city! It is rare, but it is pleafing, for the pub- 
lic to be juft; and to pay that tribute of praife to extraordinary 
men, whom nature takes pleafure in producing at long intervals of 
time, that they may reap from their contemporaries the fame hoe 
nours which they are fure to receive from pofterity. It was natu; 
ral to expect that aman who had employed allthe force and faga- 
city of his mind in celebrating the glory of his nation, thould have 
fome rays of this glory reflected on himfelf. The French became 
fenfible of this, and by their enthufiafm for Voltaire, proved them- 
felves worthy of fharing that luftre which he had diffufed on them 
and on the age, But can it be believed, that Voltaire, to whom 
profane Greece would have érected altars, whom Rome would have 
honoured with ftatues, whom a great emprefs, protectrefs of the 
arts and fciences, wifhed to commemorate with a monument in her 
capital city, fhould almoft have been deprived in his native country 
of a fmall quantity of earth to cover his afhes! Is it poffible that 
in the eighteenth century, when the light of reafon is fo generally 
ditfufed, when the {pirit of philofophy has made fo great progrefs, 
there fhould be found Hierophantes, more barbarous than the Heruli, 
more fit to live with the favages of Trapobana, than in the centre 
of Paris, who, blinded by a felfe zeal, and intoxicated with fama- 
ticifm, fhould prevent the performance of the laft rites of huma- 
nity to one of the moft celebrated men that France ever produced. 
Yer this abfurdity all Europe has witneffed, with a mixture of 

rief and indignation, But whatever may be the hatred of thefe 
Faatieh, and the meannefs of their vengeance in infulting the dead, 


neither their envious clamours, nor their i howlings can in- 


jure the ey of M. de Voltaire. The felicity they 
can expect is, for them and their vile artifices to be for ever con- 
figned to darknefs and oblivion, while the memory of Voltaire will 
encreafe from age to age, and tranfmit his name to immortality,” 


| Vor. IX, F Carver's 
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Carver’ s Travels through the interior Parts of North Americas 
(Continued from Vol, VIII. Page 377+) 


Notwithftanding the opinion that generally prevails, with 
regard to. the late peopling of America, and the rudenefs and 
ignorance of the inhabitants, as to all kinds of civil and mi- 
litary arts, yet there are fome veftiges of encampments in 
that part of the world, that feem to look as if the natives had 
once pofleffed a greater degree of knowledge than they do 
now, in the art of war. 

“* One day,” fays Captain Carver, ** having landed on the thore 
of the Miffiffippi, hone miles below lake Pepio, whilit my attendants 
were preparing my dinner, I walked out to take a view of the ad- 
jacent country. I had not proceeded far, before I came to a fine, 
level, open plain, on which 1 perceived, at alittle diftance, a partial 
élevation that had the appearance of an intrenchment: on a nearer 
infpection I had greater reafon to fuppofe, that it had really been 
intended for this many centuries ago. Notwithftanding it was now 
covered with grafs, L could plainly difcern, that ic had once been a 
breaft-work of about four feet in height, extending the beft part of 
a mile, and fufficiently capacious to cover five thoufand men, Its 
form was fomewhat circular, and its. flanks reached to the river, 
Though much defaced by time, every angle was. diftinguifhable, and 
appeared as regular, and fathioned with as much military kill, as if 
planned by Vauban himfelf. The ditch was. not vifible, but I 
thought, onexamining more curioufly, that I could perceive there 
certainly had been one. From its fituation alfo I am convinced, that 
it muft have been defigned for this purpofe. It fronted the country, 
and the rear was covered by the river; nor was there any’ nifing 
ground for a confiderable way that commanded it; a few ftraggling 
oaks were alone to be feen near it. In many places fmall tracks 
ere worn acrofs it by the feet of the elks and deer, and from the 
depth of the bed of earth by which it was covered, I was able to 
draw certain conclufions of its great antiquity. I examined all the 
angles and every part with great attention, and have often blamed 
myfelf fince for not encamping on the fpot, and drawing an exact 
plan of it. ‘To thew that this defcriprion is not the offspring of a 

-heated imagination, or the chimerical tale of a miftaken traveller, 
T find on enquiry fince my return, that Monf. St. Pierre and feveral 
traders have, at different times taken notice of fimilar appearances, 
on which they have formed the fame conjectures, but without exa- 
mining them fo minutely as I did. How a work of this kind could 
exift in a country that has hitherto (according to the general re- 


ceived opinion) been the feat of war to untytor’d Indians alone, ’ 


whofe whole: ftock of military knowledge has only, till within tw. 
€enturies, amounted to drawing the bow, and whofe only breait- 
work even at prefent is the thicker, I know not. I have given 
as exact_an account as poflible of this fingular appearance, and 

° leave 
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teave to future explorers of thefe different regions to difcover 
whether it is a production of nature or art. Perhaps the hints I 
have here given might lead to a mote perfect inveftigation of it, 
and give us very different ideas of the ancient ftate of realms that 
we at prefent believe to have been, from the eatlieft period, only the 
habitations of favages-” 

Of the famous falls of St. Anthony, and of the fingular 
behaviour of an Indian Prince on viewing that farprizing 
cataract, Mr. Carver gives us the following account. 

‘* Nearly over againft this river (that is, the River St. Pierre) 
I was obliged to leave my canoe, on account of the ice, and travel 
by land to the falls of St. Anthony, where I arrived on the 17th of 
November. The Miffiffippi from the St. Pierre to this place is ta- 
ther more rapid than I had hitherto found it, and without iflands 
of any confideration. 

** Before I left my canoe I overtook a young prince of the Win- 
nebago Indians, who was going on an embafly to fome of the bands 
of the Nawdoweffies. Finding that I intended to take a view of the 
falls, he agreed to accompany me, his curiofiry having been often 
excited by the accounts he had received from fome of his chiefs. 
He accordingly left his family, (for the Indians never travel with 
out their houfholds) at this place under the care of my Mohawk 
fervant, and we proceeded together by land, attendedonly by my 
Frenchman, to this celebrated place. 

** We could re hear the noife of the water full fifty miles 


before we reached the falls ; and I was greatly pleafed and furprized 


when I approached this aftonifhing work of nature; but I was nog 
long at liberty to indulge thefe pleafing emotions, my attention 
being called off by the behaviour of my companion. 

‘+ ‘The prince had no fooner gained the point that overlooks this 
wonderful cafcade, than he began with an audible voice to addref$ 
the Great Spirit, one of whofe places of refidence he fuppofed this 
to be... He told him, that he had come a long way to pay hig 
adoration to him, and now would make him the bet offerings in 
his power. He accordingly firft threw his pipe into the ftream; 
then the roll that contained his tobacco; after thefe, the bracelets 
he wore on his arms, and wrifts; next an ofnament that encircled 
his neck, compofed of beads and wires ; and at laft the ear-rings 
from his ears : in fhort, he prefented to his God every part of his 
drefs that was valuable : during this he ene fmote his breaft 
with great violence, threw his arms about, and appeared to be 
much agitated. 

** All this while he continued his adorations, and at length con- 
cluded them with fervent petitions that the Great Spirit would con- 
ftantly afford us his protection on our travels, giving usa bright fun, 
a blue fky, and clear, uftroubled waters ; nor would he leave the 
place till we had fmoaked together in honour of the Great Spirit, 

‘¢ The falls of St. Anthony received their name from father Louis 
Hennipin, a French miffionary, ae travelled inte thefe parts —_ 
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the year. 1680, and was the firft European ever feen by the natives. 
This amazing body of waters, which is above 250 yards over, forms 
a moft pleafing cataract ; they fall pr grees about thirty feet, 
and the rapids below, in the {pace of three hundred yards more, 
render the defcent confiderably greater: fo that, when viewed ata 
diftance, they appear to be much higher than they really are. The 
above-mentioned traveller has laid them down at above fixty feet ; 
but he has made a greater error in calculating the height of the falls 
of Niagara: thofe he afferts to be 600 feet ; whereas, from later ob- 
fervations accurately made, it is well known, that they do not ex- 
ceed 140 feet. But the good father, I fear, too often’ had no other 
foundation for his accounts than report, or at beft, ‘a flight infpec- 
tion.” 

Speaking of the rivers of America, Mr. Carver fays, 

‘¢ [have learned from the beft intelligence (gained from different 
tribes of Indians) that the four moft capital rivers of North Ame- 
rica, viz. the St. Lawrence, the Mifliffippi, the river Bourbon, 
and the Oregon, or the river of the weft, have their fources in the 
fame neighbourhood. The waters of the three former are within 
thirty miles of each other; the latter, however, is rather farther 
welt. 
** This fhews that thefe parts are the higheft lands in North 
America; and it is an inftance not to be parallelled in the other 
three quarters of the globe, that four rivers of fuch magnitude 
fhould take their rife together, and each, after running feparate 
courfes, difcharge their waters into different oceans at the diftance 
of two thoufand miles from their fources. For in their paflage from 
this fpot to the bay of St. Lawrence, eaft; to the bay of Mexico, 
fouth ; to Hudfon’s bay, north; and to the bay at the ftreights of 
Annian, weft; each of thefe traverfe upwards of two thoufand 
miles.” 

. In his account of the Lakes of North America, our tra- 
yeller fays, 

‘¢ Lake Superior, formerly termed the Upper Lake from its nor- 
thern fituation, is fo called on account of its being fuperior in mag- 
nitude to any of the lakes on that vaft continent. It might juftly 
be termed the Cafpian of America, and is fuppofed to be the largett 
body of frefh water onthe globe. Itscircumference, according to 
the French charts, is about fifteen hundred miles ; but I believe, 
that if it were coafted round, and the utmoft extent of every bay 
taken, it would exceed fixteen hundred.” 

In his farther defcription of this lake, he obferves, 

- That though Lake Superior is fupplied by near forty rivers, 
many of which are confiderable ones, yet it does not appear, that 
one tenth part of the waters, which are conveyed into it by thefe 
tivers, are carried off at this evacuation (namely the ftreights of 
§. Marie). How fucha fuperabundanceof wate: can be difpofed 
of, as it muft certainly be by fome means or other, without which 
‘the circumfereace of the lake would be continually enlarging, I 

know 
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Know not, That it does not empty itfelf, as the Mediterranean fea 
is fuppoted to do, by an under current, which perpetually counter- 
aéts that near the furface, is certain; for the ftream which falls 
over the rock is not more than five or fix feet in depth, and the 
whole of it paffes on through the ftraights into the adjacent lake 
(lake Huron) nor is it probable that fo great a quantity can be 
abforbed by exhalations, confequently they muft find a paflage 
through fome fubterranean cavities, deep, unfathomable and never 
to be explored. . 

*¢ Lake Huron, as it is the next in fituation, is likewife the next 
in magnitude, to that called Lake Superior. Amongft many other 
bays it has one called Thunder Bay, which is diftinguifhed by a re= 
markable phenomenon. 

‘* The Indians,” fays our author, ‘* who have frequented thefe 
parts from time immemorial, and every European traveller that has 
pafled through them, have unanimoufly agreed tocallitby this name, 
on account of the continual thunder they have always obferved there. 
The bay is about nine miles broad, and the fame in length, and 
whilft tim pafling over it, which took me up near twenty-four 
hours, it thundered and lightened during the greateft part of the 
time to an exceffive degree. 

‘¢ There appeared to be no vifible reafon for this that I could 
difcover, nor is the country in general fubjeét to thunder; the 
hills that ftood around were not of a remarkable height, nei- 
ther did the external parts of them feem to be covered with any 
fulphureous fubftance. But as this phenomenon muft originate 
from fome natural caufe, I conjecture that the fhores of the bay, or 
the adjacent mountains, are either impregnated with an uncommon 
quantity of fulphureous matter, or contain fome metal or mineral 
apt to attract in a great degree the electrical particles that are 
hourly borne over them by the paffing clouds. But the folution of 
this, and thofe other philofophical remarks which cafually occur 
throughout thefe pages, I leave to the difcuffion of abler heads.” 

We intended to have finifhed this article in our prefent 
number, but fo many curious particulars have occurred on 
farther perufal of the work, that we muft defer the con- 


clufion of it till our next. E, 


Immaterialif delineated: or, a View of the firft Principles of 
Things. By Fofeph Berrington. 8vo. 48. Robinfon, 


Principiis obfta, is a maxim which is adopted in no fcience 
perhaps more prudentially than in that of natural philofaphy : 
for it is under this clafs of human knowledge we confider 
every enquiry. into the nature of matter, and every peep into 
the fir/t principles of things, © We hope our graver readers os 

et The excufe 
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excufe our making ufe of fo ludicrous a term ; but really its 
propriety ftruck us fo forcibly upon this occafton, that we 
could not help wifhing Mr, Berrington himfelf had made ufe 
of it inftead of the word view ; for really and truly the /ook 
in which Dame Nature hath here indulged him at the firft 
principles of things, is not a whit more fatisfa€tory than that 
which Lady Godiva afforded peeping Tom, when fhe rode in 
her birth-day fuit through the town of Coventry. Not 
that we would ftigmatize Mr. Berrington with the name 
of peeping ‘fofepb, or intimate that his curiofity, though in- 
dulged like the poor taylor’s, by ftealth, was punifhed by 
the. fame chaftifement. It is to be hoped he will fee clearly 
hereafter, that earned lumber is not fcience, and be con- 
vinced, that a man may even colleé&t a number of good 
books, tranfcribe fome of their very beft paflages, and even 
te-publifh them in the form of a book, without appropri- 
ating to himéelf, or poffeffing, any confiftent and fyftemati- 
cal knowledge of the fubje& to which they relate. That fuch 
a thing is poffible, ecce /fgnum: and yet we dare fay this 
philofophical Falflaff thinks “ he never dealt betier fince-he 
was aman.” ‘To be fure, he has paid off thofe rogues in 
buckram, the materialifis: one, at leaft, he has paid; poor 
Priefiley! Alas, how wilt thou furvive this dreadful baftina- 
do !---The Doétor, however, may thank himfelf for the 
confequences of having raifed {uch an immaterial, unfubftan- 
tial opponent into the importance of an adverfary.* To 
the fame caufe, alfo, muft be imputed the trouble we fhall 
ourfelves take to expofe the fallacy and inanity of what this 
writer ealls his delineated fyftem of immaterialifm. But, 
before we enter upon ‘the book itfelf, it may not be im- 
proper to’ give our readers fome little hiftory of it and of 
the author, from the preface. 

** When, in the courfe of the year 1776, I publifhed my Letters 
on materialifm, and on Hartley’s theory of the human mind, addrefled 
to Dr. Prieftley, I had not the leaft idea of making myfelf a prin- 
cipal in the difpute ; not indeed, had <I, at that time, the moft 
dittant intention of fhewing myfelf any farther on the fcene. With 
a view of barely faying fomething on a fubjeét, I deemed of fonie 
importance, and by that means, if poflible, to ftimulate the atten- 
tion of others to a fuller difcuffion of the queftion, I then entered 
the lifts. I was therefore pleafed with the idea of contemplating 
in future, in the character of a mere fpectatof, the various evo- 
lutions of the combatants, who, I fancied, would eagerly engage 


* For which, indeed, Dr. P. makes a whimfical kind of apology, in his letter 
to Dr. Kenrick, viz. that fuch antagonift was not a weak one, in his own [Mr. 
B's} opinion, and perhaps in that of fome others, : 

. in 
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in the caufe. Nothing of the kind has happened. I fi 
voked conteft with ay eee too powerful, and too hen Ae 
the wily arts of controverfy ; and, thus imprudent) engaged, have 
the misfortune ftill to fee myfelf quite alone and unfupported.” 

Had not we ourfelves received more than one letter from 
this writer, pote Sex interval in queftion, teftifying to 
the contrary, we ld + have conceived, from this 
declaration, that Mr. B. had been fequeftred from the me 
and was a total ftranger to what. was doing in it. Would 
he have his readers believe, that he had not heard, before 
the publication of this preface,} of the author of “ an 
eflay on the immateriality and immortality of the foul ;” 
of Mr. Whjtebead’s treatife on materialifm, &c. of Dr. Hor/- 
ley’s fermon, of Dr, Kenrick’s letters, and of a little troop of 
anonymous antagonifts to Dr. Priefilgy ? Did he hear none 
of the trumpeters to the fhew-booth give out months ago 
the approaching trial of {kill between thal celebrated mafters 
in the fcience of metaphyfics, the Do€tors Prie/ley and Price? 
Or did he look upon all thefe opponents to his adverfary 
as mere mobodies, that he thus adopts the motto of Powel 
the fire-eater, and fwaggers with his /um folus ? 

** Little attention,” continues-he, ‘* has beengiven to us by phi- 
lofophers ; whilft Dr. Prieftley, fedulous to the caufe he had under- 
taken, has in the meanwhile employed every nerve of attention to 
fettle on a firmer bafis the material fyftem, which indeed required 
all his labour and ingenuity to retorm and fupport. He has 
now given to the public his di/quifitivas relating to matter and /pirit. 

“< The character of the man, who now ftands forth. the ftrenuous 
advocate for materialijm, is of a magnitude, in the literary world, 
fufficient to ftamp a dignity on any fubje&. Dr. Prieftley, from 
the muldplicity, the ingenuity, the importance of his refearches 
and publications, has juttly acquired a reputation, which every 
lover of feience mutt loak up to with gratitude and refpeét. The 
furprizing verfatility of his genius, juftly levelled and proportioned 
atmoft to every literary puriuit, at once evinces his vat applica- 
tion, and is in my eye a practical refutation of the fyftem he now 
offers to port, It can never be, that the powers of matter may 
rife to the. difplay of fuch a mental phenomenon.” 

It will be very hard if,’ in returp. to this high panegyric, 
Dr. Prieftley does not make his lavifh admirer fome decegt 


+ See one of them printed by miftake in the Appendix to the feventh volume 
of our Reviews _ 

} This curious preface, indeed, is dated May 28, 1778, as if it were written 
before the book; a fingular.circumftance, if true; prefaces being ufually writ- 
tem laft, Be this, however, as it may, a3 we have in this publication a letter to 
Dr. Prieftley, of fo late a date as December the 16th, after the appearance of Dr. 
Prieftley and Dr. Price’s difcuffion, at which time. the ftate of things were fe 
greatly altered, the preface, though even printed, thould have been altered too, 

oor ; return ; 
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return ; although we do not for the Doétor’s fuperlative 
vanity will be at all flattered by it. Things of infinite 
magnitude (to fpeak the language of philofophers) will not 
admit of addition. We are yet forry to fee Dr. Prieftley 
reduced, by fuch encomiafts as the prefent, into the proverbial 
predicament of a/inus afinum fricat. We have already hinted 
that the performance before us is a kind of mifcellaneous 
‘collection of philofophical {craps taken from various authors; 
an infinuation which it behoves us, of courfe, to fupport on 
roper evidence ; which we fhall do as eoncifely as poffible, 
by juft turning the feamy fide outwards, and expofing the 
motley thread of this Fo/eph’s coat of many colours. In 
the firft place, our author fets out, by way of introduétion, 
with declaring not only what is, but what is mot the /y/lem 
he chufes to advance. 

‘¢ Te is not my intention to circumfcribe myfelf within the nar- 
row bounds of matter and /pirit, as applicable only to man ; or to 
‘ prove againft Dr. Prieftley and other materialifts, ‘at man isa 
compofite arifing from the union of thofe two fo diffimilar fubftances. 
This I attempted in.a former work.* I fhall now take a wider 
range, and (as far as my abilities will bear me) endeavour to bri 
the general fyftem of nature into review before me, The refult of 
this delineation will, I truit, prove favourable to immaterialifm.” 

Again. : 

-¢¢ The fyftem I mean to advance, is: fo far from matter being 
the fole exifting fubftance, deducible, as is pretended, from the ge- 
neral appearances of nature, that every phenomenon and ev efledt 
which man. can contemplate, univerfally combine to demonftrate to 
him, thatall the appearances in nature are a colleétion of effects, only 
perceptible to a fimple immaterial being ; and thatthe very caufes or 
principles of fuch effects, are themfelves ultimately and radically 
Jfimple and uncompounded, not to fay immaterial.” 

Such 7s not, and fuch is, the profeffed defign of this re- 
viewer of the general fyftem of nature. After the announcing 
of which, he ftarts at his own temerity, and with the fafhion- 
able mock-modefly of Dr. Price and other meck-/pirited authors, 
** fincerely laments that his abilities are unequal to the éx- 
“¢ tent of his plan ;” and confeffes that he ‘ really fhrinks 
‘* before the magnitude of his undertaking.” Nor is,this to 
be wondered at, having but juft before, like the frog in the 
fable, puffed himfelf up to cohtend: with the ox-like .mag- 
nitude of Dr. Prieftley’s reputation ; it is no wonder, we fay, 

"he fhould, on a retrofpeétive view, be fo: ready to fhrink a 
fittle into himflf again, This modeft fit (for your parox- 
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yfns of modefty, like others, feldom laft long) is however 
{oon over with him ; and he {ets to work a¥'boldly as if he 
had never had any qualms or fqueamifhnefs of the kind. In 
chapters firft and /eeond we accordingly find him vaulting 
upon the high rope of metaphy fics. Fie is an jdealif? with 
Berkeley and a potentialifi, adopting the unfubftantial forms 
of. Ariftotle and Harris. Matter is, of courfe, with him 
the Yan xearn, the nec quid, nec quale, nec quantum, féd bec 
omnia in potentid: or, to {peak the plain Englifh of thete gen- 
tlemen, it is univerfal privation and univerfal capacity. Yn 
his third chapter he attempts to’ thew how body is educed 
from this fame matter, and to explain the origin of extenfon 
and its principles. We fhall give this chapter entire, as a 
{pecimen of our author’s manner of deducing phyfical from 
metaphyfical ideas, 

** Leaving behind us that obfcure and formlefs being, primary 
matter, we fhall foon come to fomething more definable, fomething, 
oe reality our own perceptions uniformly atteft,-as already men- 
tioned, * 

*¢ Tn order to render matter a perceptible object, we mutt inve 
it with certain qualities or forms, as the {choolmen exprefled them- 
felves, whereby it will be drawn out of its chaotic primary flate, 
and imprefied with a diftinctive character. Thus informed, it be- 
comes body, or a fomething fo denominated from the atteftation of 
our fenfes. ‘ Not that there ever was in actuality either matter 
* without body, or body without quality; but we fay fo, as we 
* contemplate the well-ordered generation of things, dividing thofe 
* things in imagination, which are by nature infeparable’} —- 

*¢ Pure and original body may be defined matter triply extended. 
Extenfion enters into the primary conception of body. Bur exten- 
fion, this infeparable quality of all bodies, is itfelf preceded by 
fomething, as its fource or principle of eduction,. without which it 
would not exift. The firftand moft fimple of all extenfions is a dine: 
a line, as mathematicians conceive, is formed by the effluxion of a 
point, orelfe, from two or more points placed in contiguous order. 
The point therefore, or unity, is the effential conftituent of aline, or 
of the firft fpecies of extenfion. This when united with a fecond 
line, forms a /uperfictes, extenfion, properly fo called; and thofe, 
together with a rhird, make a /olid or body, which ig matter triply 
extended, in length, breadth, and thickne/s. 

‘¢ As a poiat therefore, or unit, is effential to the formation of a 


"Fine, and as without the latter no one fpecies of extenfion could exift, 


it follows evidently that unity is itfelf the pfeodial pridciple.of ex- 
tenfion, confidered as the infeparable quality of body : therefore is 


- this extenfion an effe& arifing from the arrangement of. units or 


points, as number js fuppofed to flow from the fucceflion or conjunc- 


* Chapter1, - t Ammonins quoted, Phil, Arrang. Page 84. _ 
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tion alfo of units; and as units, taken feparately, are not number, 
but the coefficients of number, fo neither are points themfelves ex 
tenfion, but they are that which forms extenfion. A point is not 
a line, nor is a line a furface, nor a furface a folid; the union of 
the three conftitutes a folid or body. In a word, as the principle 
of a line is a point, of a furface a line, and ofa folid a furface, 
confequently the point itfelf is ultimately the real principle of bo- 
dy, and therefore the fource of all extenfion is to be placed in 
fimple points, or elements, themfelves unextended, : 

*¢ But as body, under this general character, is flill too indefi- 
nite and vague to be an object of contemplation, it is further re- 
quifite, its extenfion thould be bounded: the bound or limit of body 
is figure; this then may be confidered as the next form, after ex- 
tenfion, which qualifies body.* 

“ Yet is not fuck body, barely extended and bounded by figure, 
an object to the natural philofopher ; it 1s only body mathematical. 
The mathematician confiders nothing in body, but its extenfion and 
figure: thus divefted of every other attribute, it becomes an object 

, the moft fimple, the moft obvious, and precife imaginable; yet 
fuch an object enjoys no exiftence out of the mind; all its reality 
is ideal, the effect of mental abfradion. 

*¢ Mathematical body therefore not being fufficient for the pur- 
‘pofes of nature, we muft proceed to inveft it with other forms. 
Extenfion and figure only regard its external, too fuperficial a fubject 
to occupy the plaftic and animating hand of nature. An internal 
organization of parts is then requifite, which confifts in adjufiment, 
difpofition, or arrangement of materials. Here, and no fooner, we 
porn rd phyfical ; for every fuch body is fome way or other or- 

anize. 

a Thefe three, extenfion, figure, organization, are deemed fuffi- 
cient to characterize and conttitute body natural ; figure, as has been 
repeated, having refpect to its external; organization to its internal ; 
and extenfion, being common both to one and to the other. From a 
juft variation in thefe wniverfal and primary forms, itis thought, 
‘may originate all other attributes of body, fuch as the qualities 
called fexfble, from being the proper objects of our feveral fenfa- 
tions, Thefe are hardnefs and foftneis, roughnefs and f{mooth- 
neis, the tribes of colours, favours and odours, not to mention 
thofe powers of character ftill more fubtle, the powers attractive, 
repulfive, electric, magnetic, medicinal, &c.t 

' $€ T have chofen,” adds Mr. B. * in this defcription of 
** body chiefly to follow Mr. Harris, becaufe there is a 
** Jucid precifion in his ‘idéas, feldom to be found in ab- 
** ftraéted compofition ; and becaufe, in this inftance par- 
** ticularly, he feems to have expreffed the common concep- 
tion of philofophers,” Not, we will venture to fay, of 


® Phil. Arrang. Page 36. t Ibid. Page 87. 
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modern philofophers, or of natural philofophers, who deduce 
plyfical principles according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s rule of 
philofophizing, by analy/s from mechanical experiment ; and 
not, after the mode of Ariftotle and the ancients, by /ynthe- 
fis from abfirad? /peculation. Precifion of ideas is doubtlefs 
of the higheft confequence to fcientific inveftigation ; but fo 
alfo is propriety of ideas, and per/picuity of expreffion. Now 
the notions of the ancient philofophers, adopted by Mr. 
Harris, refpecting univerfal and primary forms, however pre- 
cife in imagination, are applicable to no fa or natural phe- 
nomenon: their lucidity is rather dazzling than clear, while 
the expreffion of them is to an experimental philofopher dark 
as Erebus. To prove at leaft that Mr, Berington is in the 
dark amidft all this brightnefs, we need only to advert a 
little to the /ucid precifion of his own ideas in the above 
chapter.  Extenfion,” fays he, ‘¢ that inieparable quality 
“ of all bodies, is itfelf preceeded by fomething as its fource 
*© of edu&ion, without which it would not exift.” Extenfion 
exift! The exiftence of mere extenfion, however infepara- 
ble it may be from our idea of body, is certainly mere- 
ly ideal: unlefs Mr. Berington adopts Dr. K’s definition 
of extenfion, as a fpace defcribed and occupied by a 
power of expanjfion, as “* the fource or principle of its 
eduction.” In this cafe, indeed, extenfion or {pace may rank 
among real beings, and lay claim to phyfical exiftence. In 
fuch cafe, however, it would in effeét be the fame thing as 
fubfiance ; and might very properly be confidered as one of 
the conftituent principles of body. But body cannot be de- 
duced, in the manner pointed out by this writer, from mere 
extenfion ; even if we allow of the fpeculative abfurdity, of 
faying things exi/? that are merely ideal, For argument’s fake, 
we will, for a moment, lay afide the natural philofopher, (whofe 
exclufive province, however, it is to confider this fubjeét) and 
take up the metaphy/ician ; admitting the ideal exiftence of 
our author’s body mathematical ; we fay, even in this cafe fuch 
body is not educible, as he pretends, from the appofition of mere 
mathematical points. “We admit, indeed, that a line is ge- 
nerated by the flowing of a point, a furface by the flowing of 
a/ine, and fo-forth : but our author fpeaks of the ** effluxion 
of a point,” and the “ placing twoor more points in conti- 
guous order,” as in, effe& the fame thing : whereas two or 
more points cannot be placed in fuch order but by the in- 
terpofition of a line between every two. And what is to 
rate fuch lines ?---Again, it is not the union of a fecond 

ine with a firff that formsa /uperficies ; for if united they would 
G2 ¢ not 
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not even be two lines but one. Approximated by juxta-po- 
fition, they muft neceffarily be feparated by a fuperficies of 
fome certain breadth: and what, as before, isto conftitute 
that fuperficies ? Mr. B. miftakes in fuppofing that ports are 
the conftituents of extenfion, as units are the coefficients of 
number. ** Extenfion,” he fays, ‘ is an effe& arifing from 
“ the arrangement of units or points, as number is fuppofed 
“ to flow from the fucce/Jion or conjunction alto of units,” But 
an arrangement is made merely by juxta-pofition; the things ar- 
ranged have a diftiné&t and feparate coexiftence ; units may 
therefore conftitute number : butan unit is an integral and de- 
finite term, and it increafes number by repetition, not by fuc- 
ceffion or conjunétion : an unit may be fuppofed to be formed 
by flowing from the point of nullity ; but when formed aa 
unit is as truly a number, though it be /ngular, as if it were 
dual or plural. One does not flew into two, nor two into three 
the increafe of numbers is by appofition, and not as before 
obferved, like extenfion by fluxion; a point in /pace does not 
anfwer to an unit.in number 3 the latter is a quantity, the for- 
mer NO quantity at all, On this fubject of extenfion, our au- 
thor introduces the conundrum of the Zenoni/ts, and the perti- 
nent, though filent, anfwer of the peripatetic Diogenes, to the 
following demonftration of the impoffibility of motion. 

‘* Difputant:,” fays he, ** may quibble eternally about aliquote and 
proportional parts, certainly there are in every portion of matter, for 
ever divifible, an afual infinite number of moities, as much diftin- 
guifhed from each other by extra-pofition, asis, inany number, a feries 
of contiguous balls ranged lineally in contact with each other; and 
this mfinire number of moities, though diminifhing in one uniform 
feale, cannot be run over, in a given time, unlefs an infinite number 
of units may be counted and exhaufted by meafure and fupputation. 
The feale of uniform diminution can never remove this infuperable 
difficulty againft progreflive motion, which arifes not from the mafs, 
but from the /afaite number of divifible parts. Yet the undoubted 
power, and actual exercife of progreffive motion, are popular truths 
fo very manifeit, that no man in his fenfes would pretend to conteft 
their reality. If the buffoon Diogenes ferioufly thought, that to 
get up and walk was a fufficient refutation of Zeno’s reafoning, it 
only proved that the man had not penetration enough to difcover the 
force ot the philofopher’s argument.” 

‘There can hardly be a greater quibble or fallacy invented, 
than the above propofition, viz, that a finite line cannot be 
run over in a given time, unlefs an infinite number of ‘units 

may be counted and exhaufted.. There is no common mea- 
ture, applicable to marter and motion ; the parts of the one are 
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coexiftent, the other fucce/five :* there requires no certain du- 
ration to diftinguifh between two fucceffive points of time, as’ 
there does of extenfon to diftinguifh between two points of 
fpace. The buffoon Diogenes, therefore, as Mr. Berington’ 
calls him, gave Zeno a very proper reply to his futile argu- 
ment. Difmiffing, therefore, our author’s eduétion of ' body 
mathematical, we fhall‘exainine into that of his body phy/ical, 
in a future review, . Ww, 


SY eet 


Jn Account of the Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat, or Scarlatina 
Anginofa ; particularly as it appeared at Birmingham, in the 
Year 1778. By William Withering, M. D. 8vo. 1s. 6de 
Cadell. . 


The public are much indebted to Dr. Withering for this 
early and accurate account of a difeafe, which may be faid 
to be, in a manner, new to the inhabitants of this ifland; 
many perfons having already fallen viétims to its feverity. 
The following is a defcription of its moft ufual appearance. 

‘¢ This difeafe firft appeared in Birmingham, about the middle 
of May, andin the beginning of June was frequently in many of 


the. towns and villages in the neighbourhood. | It was preceded 
by fome cafes of the true ulcerated fore throat, and accompanied 
in its courfe through the fummer by the chin-cough, the meafles, 
the fmall-pox, and fevera! inftances of the true quinfy. 


* It has, indeed, been faid that motion is as definite and precife in quantity as 
extenfion; for that nothing can move without moving with fome determinate ve- 
locity. But this plea is fallacious : for what is velocity, but the relation between 
a certain given rime and a certain given {pace ? Now as /pace, though it may be 
divided indefinitely into coexiftent parts of fome certain extent, it cannet be di- 
vided into mathematical points, fo rime cannot be divided into coexiftent parts at 
all; no two fucceffive moments either paffing at the fame time, or yet requiring 
any certain extent of duration, to diftinguifh them from each other. There is, 
therefore, no comparative relation between the conftituent elements of {pace and 
time, although there be fuch a relation between a finite quantity of tities anda 
finite quantity of duration. For motion to have any determinate velocity, it is ne- 
ceffary that it fhould defcribe a given {pace in a given time ; but this cannot be 
done before motien have actually taken place, and fuch {pace is fo defcribed ; 
which is not the cafe at the commencement of fuch motion ; which muft there- 
fore, of neceflity, commence before any determinate velocity is attained. -Ce/eritas 
fibi fecit eunde. For, it is to be confidered, that, though the momentum, or force 
of the impetus generating motion be determinate, the celerity of the motion there- 
by generated depends on the refiftance of the medium oppofing its diredtion ; 
which refiftance is at firft nothing, and increafes trom nothing till it arrives at a 
maximum, determining the celerity of fuch motion.. Increafe and diminution may 
proceed ad infinitum, but not additien and divifion. ‘Thefe muft have aliquot parts 5 
which parts obtain in (pace or extenfion, deferibed by /ocel appo/ition, but not in time 
or fucceffion, defcribed by local motion. “] 
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_ * Tt continued in all irs force and frequency to the end of Oc- 
tober, varying however in fome of its {ymptoms as the air grew 
colder. In the beginning of November it was rarely met with, 
but towards the middle of that month, when the air becamewarmer, 
it increafed again, and in fome meafure refumed thofe appearances 
which it polleffed in the fummer months, but had loft during the 
cold winds in O€tober. . 

.* Ft affeéted children more than adults ; but feldom occured in 
the former under two years of age, or in the latter when more 
than fifty. In children the number of boys and girls that fuffered 
from it was nearly equal; but in adults the number of female 
patients confiderably exceeded that of the male; probably becaufe 
the former were more employed in attendance upon the fick, and 
confequently more expofed to the infeétion. 

_ & On the firft feizure the patients feel an unufual wearinels, or 
inaptitude to motion ; a dejection of fpirits, and a flight forenefs 
or rather ftiffnefs in the throat; with a fenfeof ftraitnefs in the 
mufcles-of the neck and fhoulders as if they were bound with cords. 
In a few hours chilly fits take place, generally alternating with fluth- 
ing heat ; but at length the heat prevails altogether. The pa- 
tients now complain of flight head-ach, and tranfitory fits of fick- 
nefs. They als areftlefs night, not fo much from pain, as from 
want of inclination to fleep. 

The next day the forenefs in the throat increafes, and they find 
a difficulty in fwallowing, but the difficulty feems lefs occafioned 
by the pain excited in the attempt, or by the ftraitnefs of the paf- 
fage, than by an inability to throw the neceflary mufcles into action. 
A total difrelith to food takes place, and the ficknefs frequently 
arifes to a vomiting. ‘The breathing is fhort and often interrupted 
by a kind of imperfect figh. The fkin feels hot and dry, but not 
hard: and the patients experience frequent, fmall, pungent pains, 
as if touched with the point of a needle. ‘Towards evening the 
the heat and reftleffnefs increafe ; the breathis hot and burning to.the 
lips; thisit makes them with to drink, but the tendency to fick- 
neis, and the exertions neceffary to frequent deglutitions are fo un- 
pleafant, that they feldom care to drink much at atime. This 
Bight is .paffed with {till greater inquietude than the former. In 
the morning the face, neck, and breaft, appear redder than ufual ; 
in a few hours this rednefs becomes univerfal, and increafes to fuch 
a degree of intenfity, that the face, body, and limbs, refemble a 
boiled lobfter in colour, and are evidently fwollen. Upon preflure 
the rednefs vanifhes, but foon returns again. The fkin is fmooth 
to the touch, nor is therethe leaft appearance of pimples or puftules. 
The -eyes-and noftrils partake more or lefs of the general rednefs ; 
and in proportion to the intenfity of this colour in the eyes, the 
tendency to.delirium prevails. 

** Things continue nearly in this ftate for two or three days 
longer, when the intenfe feariet gradually abates, a brown colour 
fucceeds, and the fkin becoming rough, peels off in fmall gd 
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fcales. The tumefaction fubfides at the fame time, and the pa- 
tients gradually recover their ftrength and appetite. 

‘* During the whole courfe of the fever, the pulfe is quick, fmall 
and uncommonly feeble. The bowels regular in their difcharges, 
The urine finall in quantity, but fcarcely differing in appearance 
from that of a perfon inhealth. The fubmaxillary glands ate ge- 
_nerally enlarged, and rather painful when preffed:by the fingers. 

‘+ ‘The tongue is red and moift, at the-end and at the fides, but 
drier in the middle, and more or lefs covered with a yellowith brown 
mucus. The velum pendulum palati, the uvula, the tonfils, and 
the gullet as faras theeye can reach, partake the general rednefs 
and tumefaction. I never faw any real ulceration in thefe parts, 
but fometimes colleétions of thick mucus, particularly on the back 
of the cefophagus, greatly refembling the {pecks or floughs in the 
putrid fore throat, but thefe are eafily wafhed away by any common 
gargle. After the fever ceafes, it is not uncommon to have ab- 
{ceffes from one or both fides of the neck under the ears, but the 
matter eafily difcharges itfelf through the ruptured teguments, and 
they heal in a few days without much trouble.” 

uch, fays Dr, Withering, is a piéture of the difeafe, and 
its moft ufual appearance ; but it too frequently affumesa 
much more fatal form.’ He proceeds, therefore, to defcribe 
its more uncommon fymptoms both in infants and adults ; 
as well as the peculiarity of its autumnal appearances. On 
a confequential difeafe, after the ceffation of the fever, the 
doétor obferves, that ris 

‘¢ Happy would it be for the eafe of the praCtitioner, but ftill more 
fo for that of the patient, if the baleful coer of the fearlet fever 
and fore throat had its termination here. But in ten or fifteen da 
from the ceflation of the fever, another train of fymptoms demands 
the attention of the former, and exercifes the eieunce of the 
latter. They feel, aftera few days amendment, a fomething that 
prevents their further approach to health: an unaccountable lan- 
guor and debility prevails, together with a ftiffnefs in the limbs, an 
accelerated pulfe, difturbed fleep, difrelith to food, and a paucity of 


prine. 
_  Thefe fymptoms are foon followed by an univerfal {welling of 
c 


_ the anafarcous kind, and fometimes an aicites. In fome patients 
_the-feverith difpofition runs high, in others it exifts only in a mo- 
derate degree. In fome the dropfy affects the brain, producing 
coma-vigil, delirium, blindnefs; with the moft enlarged expan- 
fion of the iris, which is incapable of contraétion in the ftrongeft 
light. In others, the dropfy falls upon the lungs, and 

every fymptom of the true hydrops pedtoris. The tongue is dry 
‘and brown ;. the fkin harfh; the urine of a me mahogany colour, 
{mall in quantity, and depofiting a fediment of a ftill deeper hue, 
The we ao EE Ie ganna 
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apply for affiftance, and the event, under the mode of treatment 
hereafter to be deferibed, is almoft always favourable.” 

‘Dr, Withering proceeds to treat of the fearlet fever, in its 
fimple ftate, in which it is no uncommon difeafe in Eng-- 
land; and hath been noticed by Sydenham, Dover, Mor- 
ton and others. He goes on to confider it next in a more 
malignant form, as treated by Sennertus of Saxony, and 
Schultzius in Poland, fo long fince as the year 1664, by 
Plenciz, at Vienna, Navier, at Montpelier, and other wri- 
ters. By a particular comparifon of the fymptoms with the 
fore throat, attended with ulcers, as defcribed by Dr. Fothergill, 
he endeavours to prevent the poffibility of miftaking them, 
The doétor enters next into the rationale and caufes of this 
difeafe, with the method of cure; adding a few cafes, by way 
of farther illuftration, . 


A Sketch of the Diftinguifhing Graces of the Chriftian Charaéler, 
as origiwating from the Holy Spirit’s fecret yet efficacious In- 
fiuence upon the Minds of Men: with a Rational Inquiry into 
. the Reality and Nature of Divine Influences. By Philip Gur- 
dan, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12m0. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Matthews, 


The profefled motive for Mr, Gurdon’s taking up the pen 
to delineate the {ketch before us, viz. Chriftian Philanthrophy, is 
fo excellent, that greater defects in ftile and compofition, than 
have occafionally efcaped him, may be forgivenhim on thatac- 
count. Notthat weare much pleafed with his adopting the ufual 
pitiful pretence to timidity and diffidence in his preface; while 
he {peaks with fo much confidence in his work, * ‘Setting this 

indifcretion 


* Thus he “ entreats the candour and indulgence of men of fuperior knowled 
and abilities,” andat the fame time prefumes to prefcribe limits to their re- 
fearches, and confine the enquiries of genius within the bounds of his own want 
ef comprehenfion, 

*¢ Lord Chancellor Bacon,” fays he, that illuftrious luminary of this nation, 
and reftorer both of literature and philofophy out of ‘the rubbifh in which they 
had been buried for feveral ages, led the way to true fcience; which has been 
fuccefsfully purfued by the great Sir Ifaac Newton and the reft of our rational phi- 
lofophers, who have. rejected the vague and unfatisfatory conjectures into the oc- 
cult effences and caufes, and wifely confined their phyfical inquiries to thofe fub. 
jects in philofophy which come under the teft of experiment. Sir Ifaac was con- 
tent to illuminate the world (to mentioh but one inftance) with thofe difcoveries 
experimental philofophy would afford him of light and colours ; prudently leaving 
* tochimerical philofophers their proper regions of darknefs, the inveftigation and 
«afual deduction of thofe fecret {prings which are open only to the eye of him who 
_ at firft fpake all things iato being, and, though unfeen, upholdeth all things by tb* 
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indifcretion or affectation afide, we confefs ourfelves parti- 
eularly fatisfied with the following declaratory explanation 
of the abovementioned profefled motive. 

** Senfibly imprefled with its conftraining power, he has been led 
to mourn over the miferies, and ardently to defire and feck the hap- 
pinefs of his fellow-creatures. One particular circumftance has in 
a peculiat manner touched his tender feelings upon this occafion : 
The ftate in which great numbers, whom he highly refpedts for ge- 
nius, education, polite literature, and fcientific knowledge, ftand 
affected to vital religion. Several, thus diftinguifhed, have openly 
attacked its ftrong-holds; others have, more covertly, endeivoured 
to undermine its foundations ; and athird clafs, though profefling 
to be its friends, have manifefted a traitorous indifference ro the 
defence of its very bulwarks, not to fay, have opened the citadel 
itfelf to avowed enemies. As he feels no refentment againft fuch 
perfons, but a grief for them as fo fatally deceived, he hopes at leaft 
to be heard with a difpaffionate temper of mind. Heis very forry 
that occafions have been too frequently given them by the abfurdity, 
hypocrify, and lukewarmnefs of many nominal Chriftians. The 
enthufiattic pretenfions of fome ; the dull, lifelefs, and ‘infipid fore 
mality of others; the cobweb fyftem of mere morality; which has 
been fubitituted in the place of true religion by great numbers who 
profefs the Chriftian name, have -had too prevailing an influence 
with many to inlift themfelves under the ‘banner of infidelity. By 


word of bis power. A thallow reviewer may think at one glance of his eye to fee 
into the very depth of things, whiift the diligent examiner foon perceives that it 
is but the furface with which he is acquainted: when he attempts to penctrate 
further he finds himfelf furrounded with myfteries in the nature of things which 
he can neither unravel nor comprehend. The fmalleft blade of grafs baffles all 
the philofopher’s attempts to account for either its being or its growth. ‘Though 
the great Newton may point out the various effects refulting from the different af- 
femblage of colours; yet the conftituent effential ‘difference between light and iron 
or any other body is no more known by the wifeft philofoper than by the mot 
illiterate and ignorant peafant ; notwithftanding the latter may have folly enough 
to imagine that the queftion is attended with no difficulty at all.”” 

Now, with due deference to this diffident confident writer, we will venture to 
tell him that had the experimental phir who have fuccegded to Newton and 
Bacon, purfued the fame mode of inveftigation, and followed the way, which they 
led to true fcience, even though baud paffibus eguit, the world would have been 
much farther advanced than it is in the knowledge of natural caufes, The “ reft of 
ur rational philofophers,” as he calls them, who have, fince the time of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, confined their enquiries to phyfical experiment, have done little ornothing 
to the advancement of natural philofophy. They have, indeed, improved on the 
apparatus and mechanical method of making experiments; they have filled the 
world with air pumps, fire engines, and electrical whirligigs, but hardly a ftep 
have they gone forward in theory ; although Sir Ifaac p¢inted out the way as 
plainly as poffible : for this writer is miftaken in his infinuation that Newton left 
to chimerical philofophers and their proper regiomt of darknefs the inveftigation 
and dedu¢tion of many of thofe fecret caufes of which he confeffed himfelf igaow 
xant.. On the contrary, he ftrongly recommended to future philofophers the 
enquiry after the caufe of gravity and the other firlt principles of motion, om 
which depended the mecbanica/ folution of all the phenomena of nature. We ap- 
prove in general of Mr. Burdon’s theological fentiments and his religioysiaitruce 
tioms.; but ne fytor ultra crepidam. 
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the above deceptive reprefentations of religion they have been led 
to judge, that, if morality be allin all in the Chriftian fcheme, as 
fome preténd, ‘then the gofpel revelation muft be ufelefs, and natu- 
ral religion or a fyftem of ethics mult fuperfede fuch a fuperfiuous 
difpenfation---Or, from a <ifferent, yet equally falfe and abfurd 
{uppofition, they have been induced to imagine that they muft bee 
come irrational in their minds, extravagant in their imagination: 
and renounce every delicate feeling and emotion of the foul if the 
would be the followers of Chrift. By way of anfwet to thefe a 
feveral fimilar objections, in the enfuing treatife, the author has ene 
deavoured to thew that Chriftianity carries its true difciples beyon 
the higheft moral attainments---That the truths which we em- 
brace, the principles by which we are influenced, the fpirit and 
temper, the life and conduét which we are to manifeft, if we would 
give a declarative proof of the reality and power of our religion, are 
agreeable to the higbeft reafon. In refpect to the laft objection, 
throughout the whole of this effay, in difcuffing its refpective topics, 
it is attempted to prove, as a principal end in view, that genuine 
vital religion is truly fentimental---That it excites and cherifhes the 
moft generous and noble feelings of the foul, direéts them to ne 
proper objects, and makes the heart truly happy in the lively a 


vigorous exercife of them. Chriftianity, as it opens a field of know- 
ledge fufficient to expand and fill every intellectual faculty of the 
tind, alfo difcovers objeéts fuitably adapted to raife, warm, and di- 
late every afieétion of the foul.” 


Mr. Burdon begins his work with “ a rational inguiry 


into the reality and nature of divine influences.”—“ In an 
age,” fayshe, ss ; 

** Wherein infidelity fo. much abounds as the prefent, I make no 
doubt but that feveral at firt fight would charge the very idea of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the fouls of men in the work 
of falvation with palpable abfurdity,fit not manifeft impoffibility. I 
would afk fuch an objector, whether he believes that he has a foul,- 
or fpiritual fubftance, as well as a body? I would beg leave then 
further to.atk him, how it is that his foul and body mutually aét 
upon each other? That fuch mutual agency is a fact he cannot de- 
ny, unlefs he at dnce fets afide. the conftirvent difference between 
matter and fpirit, To make this appear we need but obferve, that 
if the body receives a wound, the foul fympathizes with ‘it.and feels 
its pain. Or is the fpirit troubled, perplexed, diftreffed ? The bo- 
dy manifefts is fympathy alfo with its beloved inmate the foul in 
lapguor, pining difeafe, and fometimes death. 

. OTF the objector fhould fay, that he believes thefe different opera- 
tions of his foul and body, though he cannot account for them 5 
why then thould be rejected as abfurd of impoffible the agency of 
the Holy Ghoft pon the minds of men, fince there does not feem . 
mote nor fo much difficulty ip fuppofing that one fpirit fhold a& 
upon another fpirit, asin tuppofing that fpirit fhould a& upon mat- 
ter,. and yet further. that meer infenfible matter fhould aét upon 
Spirit ? An old objection may be ftill urged. againft the ane in- 
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fluences of the Holy Ghoft.—How can thefe things be ? This cavil 
was ftarted by Nicodemus againft this very fame dodtrine, as tau 

by the great prophet of thechurch himfelf. In the difcourfe whic 
he held with this ruler of the Jews, we are furnifhed with a fufficient 
reply to all abjeGtionsof the like nature. (Joba iii. 8.) The wind 
bloweth where it lifteth, and thou hearef the found thereof, but canft not 
tell whence it cometh ot whither it goeth : fo is every one that is born of 
the Spirit ? When the philofopher can account ior the effential cau 
of the former, then and pot till then can the true.Chriftian be witk 
propriety called upon to account for the manner of the divine 
agencyiin the latter. Many either mifunderftand or mifreprefent 
the doétrine contended for, pretending that.they who maintain it 
imagine that they have a fenfible impreffion of the Spirit in his 
working, and a knowledge of the manner of his operation upon their 
minds. Some wild enthufiafts it is true have given too juft an han- 
dle for exceptions to their abfurd pleas: alfo te truly ferious and 
fober-minded Chriftians, it muft be acknowledged, have dropt un- 
guarded expreffions which are not warranted by {cripture, yet by 
which they never thought to convey thofe. ideas which they have 
been interpreted to maintain. According to the above illuftratio 
which Chrift has given us, we are to be.as fenfible of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence upon our fouls, as of that which we receive from the air 
upon our bodies, by its effects, As it would argue.a ftupidity and 
infenfibility in me, not to feel the air that blows upon me, nor to 
hear the wind that founds ground me; would it not be equally ir- 
rational, to fuppofe that I can be influenced by the Spirit of God, 
and yet remain totally infenfible to any ofits effects ? The infidel who 
denies: the being as well as operations of this divine perfon, is a 
much more rational and confiftent character than a nominal Chri- 
ftian, who profeffes to believe that the bleffed Spirit actually in- 
fluences the minds of men, but yet leayes them infenfible to any 
effects from fuch agency ? A man may: be faid with equal propriety 
to love, fear, hope, or defire, without any feelings whatfoever, as 
to be influenced by the Spirit with love to God, hatred of fia, 
defire after the favour of God, and delight in him, without any fen- 
fible emotions in his foul. : 

‘I am well aware that fome may object to this doctrine. ‘* That 
© fuch an influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of men as is 
‘* contended for, would-be contrary to the rational nature and li- 
‘* berty of thefoul; and would alfo fuperfede any human attempts 
‘* and endeavours in the work of our falvation.” In refpect to 
the firtt of thefe objeGtions it may be obferved, that our ideas being, 
for the moft part, received by fenfation, and alfo being fo gene- 
rally converfant about corporeal objects in reafoning upon immaterial 
fubjects, by ufing terms which in their nataral fenfe relate to mat- 
ter, We are too apt to entertain grafs coporeal ideas of fpiritual fub- 
jects, and from thence, ratherthan from the nature of the things them~ 
felves, our fuppofed difficulties and contradictions arife. ‘The divine 
agency is always agreeable to the nature of the fubject, and the end 
propofed, In the material world a different power is exerted in fup- 
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rting the union of the feveral atoms of matter, in maintaining 
its’ fentible qualities, in ordering the various revolutions of the 
different fytletns of the heavenly bodies, and limiting them: all to 
their refpective orbits. —He bath cfablifbed them for ever and ever— 
He hath made a decree which fhall not pafi—No \efs diverfity of di- 
vine agency muft be imagined as exercifed in fuitaining the various 
lives of the vegetative, animal, and rational creation.—By parity 
of argumentation we may infer that the Spirit’s influences upon the 
fouls of men relative to their everlafting falvation are real, though 
not performed after the mode of material agency; and that they 
operate in a manner fuitable to the ftate of our reafoning powers, ~ 
without infringing upon the freedom of our wills. The Lord makes 
‘bis people willing in the day uf his power. (Pfal. cx. 3.) He fets truth 
in a clear light before the mind, and opens the underftanding to pet- 
ceive it.—He perfnades the will urging reafonable motives as in- 
ftruments fitly adapred to this purpofe ; and though he thus actuall 
engages the heartand affections, the perfon, who is thus rofheenesd, 
is thoroughly fenfible * that he thinks, wills, and aéts, freely. This 
divine operation upon our fouls is fo far from making us mere ma- 
chines, that thofe who are moft aétuated thereby, are the moft free 
beings: hence thofe whoare by thefe means, moft partakers of @ 
divine nature, whilft here below, enjoy the mott freedom.—The 
holy angels in heaven, though fubjects of a far greater degree of 
divine agency, inftead of having their liberty invaded or fruftrated 
thereby, are the moft free of all God’s creatures.—As to the fe- 
cond objection we may anf{wer, that agreeable to our rational nature 
‘we are incited to ftrive to enter in at the ftrait gate—to labour for the 
‘meat which endureth unto eternal life—Yet at the fame time we are 
taught, shat we are not fufficient of ourfrlves to think, much lefs todo, 
any thing as of ourfelves, but our fufficiency is of God. Thefe two 
oints by no means clafh ar interfere with ezch other ; fincea know- 
edge of our own natural impotency leads us to God for that 
Braces whereby we are capacitated to ftrive and to labour in our 
fpiritual courfe. The apoftle was fo far perfuaded of the confiftency 
between thefe propofitions, that he urges us to ftrain every nerve in 
this great work, from a confideration of our inability thereto in our- 
felves, and that the divine agency is therein ail in all—Work out your 
‘own falvation with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in 
Jou, both 10 will anid to do of his good pleafure. Phil. ii. 12, 13." 
Our author’s defign, in this effay, is, accordingly, ** te 
fet forth the reafonablenels of thele and /uch like emotions 
‘excited by the Spirit’s influence upon the hearts of men, 
idrawa from acomparative view of thofe natural feelings, 
which every man of fenfibility experiences in his own 
breaft.” Mr. Burdon makes a diftinétion, neverthelefs, be- 
tween the ordinary and extraordinary infpiration of the Spirit ; 
pafiag a cenfure on the quakers and other modern my/licks, 


- ® By cf -rouzbly-fenfidle, it as prefamed our author means, is firmly borfoaded, or 
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as he ftiles them; who pretend to an infpiration equal with * 
that of the writers of the gofpel. : 
** Yet let not,” fays he, ** any from hence be led to fuppofe that 
I mean to adopt that dangerous and deftruétive error—That now, 
the feripture has been compleated and extraordinary infpiration has 
of courfe.ceafed, we have no further need of the Spirit to make us 
partakers of divine wifdom and knowledge in order to our falvation ; 
that our reafon fufficiently fuperfedes the necefliry of any divine in- 
fluence upon this occafion. There is an ordinary as well as extra- 
ordinary infpiration : the latter we acknowledge has long ceafed, be- 
caufe the work in which it was employed is fully accomplithed ; 
but the ordinary infpiration isas neceffary now as ever, and is promifed 
to the church till the end of time. As 1t would be boid prefumption 
to expect an extraorditiary infpiration to give us any new revelation, 
fo it would be as vain prefumption to expeét, without the illumina- 
tion of the Spirit to underftand the revelation of the Spirit, which 
8s fpiritually difcerned; efpecially fince our Lord found it neceflary to 
open the underfiandings of: the apoftles themfelves that they mighe un- 
derfiand the feriprures (Luke xxiv. 45.) Accordingly St. Paul prays 
fer his Ephefian converts, who had the fcriptures in their hands as 
well as we, that the God of our Lord Fefus Chrif, the Father of 
glory, would give unto them the /pirit of ~wifdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him: the eyes of their underfanding being enlightened, &c. 
(Eph, 07, 18.) In like’ manner our church teaches us more than 
once in her liturgy to pray for this infpiration: to cite one paflage 
may fuffice. Grant to us thy humble fervants, that by thy holy in{pira- 
tion we may think thofe things that be good.” 
In his third chapter, our author treats of the nature of 
Chriftian Faith; which he very properly confiders rather as a 
Jentimentaland praéiical perfuafion than as a fpeculativeand rational 
“conviélion, We cannot help thinking, however, that he falls 
into a little inconfiftency, when he would raife the fuperftruc- 
ture of our belief in revealed religion on the foundation of 
Mere buman reafon. 
‘* Ivis true,” fays he, ‘* that we are to exercife our reafon in 
wiring into the pretenfions of whatever claims the authority of 
Hig #0 teftimony or revelation; but, when that point is afcer- 
tained, we are to place an implicit faith in whatever God declares 
unto us therein as his truth.” 7 ; 
But, if immediate infpiration, though of the ordinary kind, 
_be neceflary to inftruét us in the meaming of written revela- 
tion, furely the authenticity of it, a point. equally contro- 
verted, may be as well referred to the fame divine teftimony ! 
The remainder of this tra& is chiefly a practical recommen- 
dation of the feveral virtues conftituting the Chriftian difpo- 
fition and charaéter, fuch as repentance, hope, the love of God, 
the love of man, peace, joy, humility and mecknefs, patience, rt ht 


soufne/s and temperance, ‘ 
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Aradical and expeditious Cure for a recent Catarrhous Cough, Pre- 
‘geded by fome Obfervations om Refpiration ; with feet 2. and 
pratlical Remarks on fome other Difeafes of the Lungs. Fo 
which is added a Chapter on the Vis Vite, fo far as it is concerned 
in preferving and reinftating the Health of an Animal. Accomr 
panied with fome StriGures on the Treatment of Compound Frac- 
tures. By Fohn Mudge, F. R. S. Surgeon at Plymouth. vo, 
3s. Walter. 


A recent catarrh, which only is the profeffed obje& of 
cure in the traét before us, may be regarded as too tight a 
diforder to require fo formal a differtation, or fo philofophi- 
cal an apparatus as is here defcribed. The author’s apology, 
however, for its publication, may conciliate us to an opimon 
of its ufe and importance. 

** Every medical difcovery has certainly a claim to the public at- 
tention; for though, on a fuperficial view, the difeafe fhould feem 
flight, or the treatment trifling, yet, when we reflect that the welfare 
of the great body of mankind is concerned, deriving confequences. 
from that confideration, it fwells into importance. , 

‘¢ Indeed; as the aggregate or great mafs of phyfical, as well as 
every fpecies of knowledge poflefled by mankind, muft be the refult 
of the communicated experience of individuals, fo it becomes the 
duty of each to impart, in this experimental traffic, fuch treafure as 
he fhall have gathered towards the increafe of the public ftock ; and 
there is great reafon to fuppofe, if this had been fimply and faith- 
fully obferved, that though the yreater part had contributed their 
mite only, yet, fuppofing even that to have been fterling, the capi- 
tal would have been much larger than the world is at prefent pof- 
feffed of. . 

<¢ Jt was, no doubt, from this idea, that Dr. Sydenham was not 
afhamed to fay, if his whole life had been employed, provided he 
had at laft fucceeded, in the difcovery of an efteétual remedy even 
for the cure of corns, he fhould have thought his time had been 
employed to a good purpofe, and rhat he had deferved well from the 
public. On this confideration, therefore, I might reft my apology 
for the prefent intrufion, were the difcovery of the cure for the Ca- 
tarrhous Cough, or that diftreffing affeCion of the trachea and lungs, 
upon taking cold, of much lefs importance to health and life than 
in faét itis. But, on the contrary, thofe complaints of the breaft 
frequently become difeafes truly formidable to tender conftitutions, 
inaimuch as, from their delicacy, they are not only extremely ob- 
noxious to the ill impreffions of cold, but the lungs thenifelves, in 
this, conilitutional feeblenefs, at the fame time that they can lefs bear 
the convulfive agitations of an importunate cough, are alfo, from 
their tender fubitance and delicate order of veffels, more fubjeét to 
be injured by pituirous matter made acrid by a long lodgement in 
the extreme branches of the bronchix, Very fair people, with de~ 
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ticaté complexions and vermilion cheeks, efpecially if under the in- 
fivence of sad bigh imprefhons ; and thin lean habits, with hol- 
low temples cheek bones, where the cartilago /cutiformis, 
the laft we ne of the neck, and the procefles of eh are 
found remarkably prominent, are more particularly expofed to hestie 
compiaincs ;* and in both thefe Catarrhous Coughs are really dan- 
gerous, and often Jay the foundation of a pulmonary phthifis. 

** Upon the whole; if the remedy here propofed, when early 
applied and properly direéted, (for on both thefe its fuccefs intirely 
depends) fhall be found effectual, it will immediately and radically 
cure a complaint very troublefome and fatiguing, as it frequently 
harraffes the patient fome weeks ; and if, moreover, we examine the 
bills of mortality, and there fee the numbers who are annually 
fwept off by confumptions; or, if from phyfical experience, we 
remark how greatly this diforder fwells the catalogue of chronic 
complaints; if, at the fame time it is true that this dreadful difeafe, 
peculiar to the tender and delicate, ordinarily cakes its rife, in this 
capricious climate, from the very diforder in the lungs, for which, 
in the early ftate of it, the propofed remedy is a certain and expe- 
ditiovs cure: whoever, I fay, confiders this, will, I hope, difpenfe 
with any further apology for the lofs of time this information may 
occafion him.” 

After expatiating at large on what a Catarrhous Cough is 
not, and on what it really: is, our author proceeds toa de 
{cription of the method of curing it, by the ufe of a newly- 
‘invented inhaler ; which is alfo particularly defcribed and re- 
prefented by an engraving. Of this commodious implement 
the inventor obferves, that it may be extended to other bene~ 
ficial purpofes; being not ill adapted to fome fpecies of 
afthmas, orto peripneumonic complaints. 

«¢ But I do not urge this,” fays he, ‘* becaufe it is not true, 
but becaufe, for other reafons, I am anxioufly folicitous that it 
fhould be principally confined, in conjunction with the other 
part of the procefs, to the diforder for which it is a certain, 
experienced cure. For it is much to be nwsyeeyg that a too 
extenfive and capricious application may fubject this to the com- 
mon fate of many excellent remedies in the fame circumftances, 
fince, as I fhall hereafter obferve, the difappointments of our un- 
warranted expectations are but too apt to operate to their difcredit 5 
for when a remedy is not found good for every thing, we are moft 
exceedingly ready to conclude it yood for nothing. ( 


' © In acomparative way, thefe chatatteriftics in the human fubject are analo- 

to thofe'which we frequently dbferve in the fkeletons of fome horfes, that 

Sui¥e faid ‘to be deér-necked, high at the withers, and goofe-rumped; all which 

Srafually indicate-more activity of fpirit than ftrength of comftitution ; for they 

_ art ordinarily found to be wathy upon the road, and fubject to coughs; in fhort, 

asthe jockies term it) they are generally without bottom. To this peculiarity 

if make the breed of rusining horfes are much difpofed ; and they are accordingly 

bétter caléulated for short and temporary'eXértions than for the continved fatigue 
wha labour of the chace and road. “oN 
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** Nor fhall I enforce the importance of the inhaler; as applying 
a fotus of any fort in the moft effectual way to inflammatory fore 
throats, or for conveying the powers of antifeptics to putrid ones ; 
becaufe all this may be done, though not fo conveniently, in adult 
age, by inhalers of the common conftruétion: but what gives this 
a fuperiority to all others that I have feen, is, that befides the im- 
portant purpofe, hereafter mentioned, of making a parched, feve- 
rifh tkin, relent, and producing a fweat, whenever that evacuation is 
neceflary, this inhaler extends all its advantages to children, who, 
for want of {kill in the ufe of the common fort, arifing from the 
neceflary interruptions in breathing, have hitherto been deprived of 
their help.” 

There is fomething philofophical and pretty in the exor- 
dium of our author’s chapter on the Vis Vite; from which 
we fhall, therefore, extraét a few paragraphs. 

“* In the moft perfect piece of mechanifm that was ever con- 
trived by man, the utmoft expeétation of the mechanic bas always 
been confined to the hopes that, by the agency of fome mode of 
power, his machine might continue to anfwer the purpofe of its in- 
tention, till difabled by a gradual wear of the materials with which 
it was conftructed, a period fhould be at laft put to the effects of his 
fkill. 

“© We never find in the beft defigned, and moft complicated refult 
of human workmanfhip, even an attémpt to impart to it any princi- 
ple, or provifion, for fupplying in the conftituent parts the confe- 
quences of that wafte and wear, which muft be the neceflary effe&t 
of continued motion. , 

‘* Befides this principle of imperfection, every production of art 
is equally unprovided alfo with the means of repairing any injury it 
may fuffer, either from external violence, or the internal accidents 
to which it is always fubjeét, from the unavoidable imperfection of 
materials ; and either of thofe events is capable of defeating the 
defign and labour of the inventor; for, if once its motion is de- 
ftroyed, though by the moft trifling defect, the confequence becomes 
as permanent as the caufe, ahd the machine is rendered ufelefs, 

‘* It is the union of thofe important refources of /upply and reno. 
wation, pofleffed by animal nature, which conftitutes that effort as 
it were towards immortality, fo peculiarly characterizing the works 

of the Creator. In this refpe&, exclufive of an infinity of others, 
the moft contemptible reptile is infinitely fuperior to the moft per- 
fect and elaborate performance of man, 

** The operation of this renovating agency is, indeed, fo appa- 
rent and efficacious in animal life, that phyficians have been ial te 
confider, or at leaft to talk of it, asa principle almoft poffeffing co- 
gitation ; and, as it were, a genius prefiding over the health and 

» well-being of the animal. Thus, under the name of Nature, it is 
: faid to be the curer of difeafes.—That Nature relieved the conftitu- 
tion from the offenfive matter, by this or that critical difcharge, asthe 
beit adapted to the purpofe.—Hence alfo the feveral expreffians, 
thae 
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that Nature is kind, or acts wifely.—Nature muft not be oppofed ; 
‘ but at moft be gently checked; or, if ih a languid ftate, alfilted, 
Thefe expreifions, I fay, which are the refult of experience and long 
obfervation, are certain proofs that animal life is pofleffed of a very 
active principle, which efficacioufly exeits itfelf towards its prefer- 
vation, 
** And, indeed, if we take a view of the creation at large, we 
fall find that this principle of felf-prefervation, or that effort to- 
‘ wards a perpetuity of exiftence, is not confined to animal, or even 
"to vegetable life: we hhall perceive it excending iifelf into univer- 
"fal law ; equally impreffed upon, and pervading, every individual of 
the creation ; and operating in each in a mode adapted to the nature 
of its exiftence. Thus, if wedeicend to the very loweft order of ma- 
terial exiitence, it will be found, that even the mean and common 
materials of which our earth is compofed, abhor annihilation ; thefe, 
under the fimple agency of neceflity, maintain their form and being 
by a ftrong cohefive attraction, and a fuperadded principle of gravi- 
tation, impreffed upon them towards the common centre; info- 
much thar, by the univerfality of this active bond of union, the 
being of the whole depending upon and being fupported by the 
fame power which is equally poflefied by the fmalJeit and moft con- 
témptible atom, the earth is preferved intire ; fo that not a particle 
is loft to it, from the.creation to the prefent hour. 
*¢ Tf from the loweft we afcerid to the next order of exiftence, 
we find the parts of which ‘he individuals of it are compofed, in- 
volve tiot only the inferior « ' ordinary powers of union, by a gra- 


vitation in common with the vatth, but poflefs alfo the fuperadded 
ptivilegés of a {fpecific or elective attraction to thofe of their own 
kind; fuch are thofe-of the metallic fort, and the whole tribe of 
’ fothils, &c, Thefe, therefore, are endowed with a nature aie 


to the foriner ; but, as their active principles of exiftence and felf- 
. prefervation are fimple and determined, and therefore well under- 
" ftood, thefe alfo are faid tobe influenced and preferved by the agency 
of neceffity. 

** If we proceed on to-the order of vegetables, the caufes of their 
fpecific exittence, accretion, and growth, are more complicated, and, 
of courfe, lefs comprehenfible. For this fpecies of exiftence not 

' only involves in its nature the powers of the two former, viz. the 
_ordinary gravitating principle of grofs matter, and that elective at- 
traction pofleffed by the metallic kind, but it is neceffary alfo that 
the plant fhould, by a well-adapted organization of its various parts, 
be pofléfled of fuch powers of communication with its parent earth, 
as may qualify ic for the appropriation or admiffion of fuch fub- 
flances, and fuch only, as are fuited to its more complicated nature. 
However, though the caufes of its growth and prefervation are, by 
being further removed from our comprehenfion, fublimated into the 
general idea of life, yet we donot, even here, lofe fight of necef- 
- fary agency in the feveral parts which compofe the Hing and as a 
ang trdin of neceffary caufes and effects, concerned in its growth, 
oL, IX, I are 
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are expofed to our cognizance, we take it for granted that thofe which 
are hidden from us are of the fame nature. 

‘¢ But, if we extend our view ftill higher into the animal part of 
the creation, we there find, fuperadded to all the former properties 
of the plant, and to an organization infinitely fuperior, locomotive 
powers, and an internal principle for the direction and employment 
of them. As the fubject, therefore, and the whole complication of 
caufes and effects, are infinitely beyond our comprehenfion, the idea 
of neceflity now ceafes, and that of liberty, depending upon voli- 
tion, begins: and as the nature of exiftence is become more myfle- 
rious, fo the means of perpetuating it are more extenfive; for, as 
a greater variety of combined caufes are concerned in the fupport 
and formation cf an animal, fo the refources for its prefervation, 
and the means of its deftruction, are proportionally multiplied, 

*¢ Hence as, with refpect to vegetable life, the earth is the great 
bafis which contains, and from which are extracted, all the various 
principles which are neceffary to the infinite variety of plants, as 
well as the particular parts of each individual; as the earth. mutt 

offefs what, by the fpecific organization of plants, is convertible 
into their feveral peculiar properties, from the juice of the ceadly 
nightfhade, up to that of the delicious anana; fo the bloud, the great 
pabulum of all animal fecretion, muft be fo compounded: as to in- 
volve all thofe principles which, by the configuration of the fecre- 
tory organs, are convertible into the various fluids which are necef- 
fary to animal life. It is therefore neceflary that this fluid thould 
not only be fupported, and occafionally recruited, by fuch materials 


as are adapied to this important end; but that it fhould be pre- 
ferved, iikewile, from foreign contamination: and as the plant is 
actually fo formed, by the configuration of the parts deftined co nu- 
trition, as to receive, and at the fame time exclude what is, refpec- 
tively, proper for its ope pec or deftruétive to its nature; fo the 


animal mutt be poflefied o 
one and avoiding the other. 

** Such powers of difcernment and means of communication with 
thofe fevera! parts of external nature, as are neceflary to this pure 
pofe, we find every animal actually pofleffed of ; and the operation 
of this commerce, through the agency of the fenfes, we cali by the 
general name of inftinét, ' 

** As thete initinétive powers are effential to, and fully fofficient 
for, the prefervation of animal life, in the brute creation, fo we find 
them exifting, in full force, in the higher fcale of rational beings. 
Without engaging, therefore, in metaphyfical difquifitions, as to 
the proper offices of the aximus and anima, in the economy of life, 
we {hail truft to the more certain deductions from analogy, and con- 
clude, that tho’ man has, moreover, the fuperadded privilege of re- 
flection or cogitation, yet, as we have obferved that the powers and 
principles of the inferiorare always involved and pofleffed by the feve- 
yal fucceffive orders of fuperior exiftence ; and, as we know that the 
<—, of mere animal life are fully and effectually provided for in 

ruses, by inflinct without reafon, fo the human fubject alfo pofleffes, 
ig 


powers and perceptions, for choofing the 
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is indebted to, and principally preferved by, its notices and protec- 
tion.” : 

We with we could purfue our author’s ingenious fpecula- 
tion on this fubje&t farther ; but our limits reftrain us. In- 
deed he rambles foon after from this topic to that of the cure 
of compound fraétures : for which, as well as for other di- 
greffions, he apologifes alfo in his preface, by pleading prece- 
dent, and defiring it may be remembered, that a late very 
celebrated author, through a moft ingenious train of philofo- 
phical reafoning, though he began with tar-water, ended with 
the TRINITY. R, 


The QuipnuNcs $ @ moral Interlude; intended to have been re- 
prefented at one of the Theatres; but for particular rea/ons 
JSupprefféd. 4to. No Bookfeller’s name or Price. 


This pamphlet, not being as yet advertifed for fale, but 
diftributed only among the writer’s acquaintance, we fhall 
take the liberty, as the compofition is neat and humourous, 
and the fatire juft and well pointed, to print the whole, 


PERSONS OE THE DRAMAs 


Mr. Quidnune. 
Mrs. Quidnunc. 
Mrs. Prudence Quidnunc. 


Mr. and Mrs. Quidnune are difcoveredgitting at a table; on which-are 
feattered heaps of newfpapers. After taking up and throwing down 
one after another, Quidnune /peaks. ’ 


Mr. 2, Confound thefe barren chronicles, I fay. 
Why, there’s no fcandal in ’em, wife, to-day ; 
Not one divorce or a¢tion for crim, con. . 
The rage for ruin’d reputation’s gone. 
Mrs. 2, Nay, if that once abates, their fale mutt drop ; 
And the dull publither may fhut up fhop ; 
I’ve here been reading too the advertifer ; 
But I don’t find that I’m a bit the wifer. 
There’s nothing ftirring ; not a breath that’s mew, 
Give me freth anecdotes 
Mr. Q. And, me, when true. 
Mrs. 2, Poh! true or fai, what matters it? The news, 
That won’t on Chriffians pafs, may ferve the Fews/ 
About the truth, they ne’er ftand fhill-I thall I ; 
Believers in the Gofpel——of Change-Alley. 
Mr. 2, Right, wife, a good round lie, well told, is found, 
At Stock-Exchange, se worth many apound, . 
’ : ‘ 2 
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Mrs, 2. What news-inditer, of the leaft fagacity, 
Will then concern himfeli about veracity ? 
Befides, oppofed in trade againft each other, 
Like game-cock wits each, pitted at his brother, 
Refponfive crowing, ftruts the witling Bantum, 
And {pars and fights, juft as his feeders want him. 
_ Hence, bold defiance and flat contradiction : 
Read—read, and you will foon have full conviction. 
[They rife and come forward, cach taking up a newspaper. 
Mrs. 2. [Reads,) ** Ten leagues fouth-weft, off Scilly, th’ Engh: 
“#6 Obtained a victory’ —— {fleex 
Mr. 2, [Read:.) ————‘* Suffer’d a defeat.” 
Mrs. 2. [Reads.] ** From Breft, to join the Spaniards in the South, 
** A fquadron fail’d-—— 
Mr. 2. {| Reads.] ——-——-——“* Moor’d at the harbour’s mouth.” 
Mrs. 2.[ Reads.) ** We learn from Charles-Town plunder’d every 
ftore is, é, 
‘* By an outrageous mob of ewhigs 
Mr. 2. [Reads.] * OF tories.” 
Mrs. 2, $0 much for foreign— 
Mr. 9. — Now for Aome advices. 
3. [ Reads.] ** Alarm’d the premier, at this. dangerous crifis, 
“© To give his poft up, ftrong!y is inclin’d.” 
Mr. 2. [Looking at bis paper.| The premier ere is of another mind. 
Mrs, 2. { Reads.| ** The oppofition toon will have their withes.” 
Mr. 2, [Looking at his paper.] No.-Not « mouthful of the loaves 
or fifbes ! 
Mrs. 2. [Reads.] ‘* Laft night the Duchefs of two blanks — 
mifcarried.” 
Mr. 2. [Reads.] , Lafi night, and not before, her Grace was mar- 
ried,” 
Mrs. 2. [ Reads.) ** To night will be performed at Drury-Lane 
** The School for Fathers” — 
Mr. 2. No.—Scandal, again. 
Mrs. 2, (Looking at her paper.| At Covent-Garden, tis in this-— 
Mr. Qy | Looking at his paper,} In other 
Mrs. 2. [Reads.] ** The comic opera called 
Mr. 2.[Reads.} ‘© The Difre{s'd Mother,” 
Which of thefe two, now, tells the truth, I wonder. 
Mri. 2, Neither—for both will lie as much afunder, 
Bur yeflerday this very paper faid, 
You know, my dear, that you, my duck, were dead. 
Mr. 2. True! and the Evening Pofts all tolt’d my knell, 
Mrs. 2. Yet, here, it fays, that you’re alive and well, 
Mr: 2, So, fo, in health ; though better, by the bye, 
For once, to find the fellow told a lie. 
Mrs. 2. I won’t believe your time is Come as yet 
Mr, 2. Nor I—unuil I fee’ in she Gazette. 
The bodings of thefe uxauthentic papers—— 
Mfrs, 2, Put us latt night, thowgh, both into the vapours ; 
, t Til 
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Till, coming to. Mifg Merrythought’s amour: 
That prefently revived us, to be fure. 
Well ’tis a pleafure, I muft own, my dear, 
Of others’ faults and failings thus to hear. 
Oh! it affords fuch comfort and delight ; 
And gives one fo much room to fpit one’s fpite ; 
Efpeeially ’gainft thofe, who, pafling by, 
Carry their prudith heads a tofs too high, : 
Mr. 2. That’strue; bur, growing old and fhort of breath, 
I don’t love playing with that edge-tool, death, 
Honeft Dick Philpot, an old friend of mine, 
Was ferv’d juft fo; poor man, in his decline ; 
When fome wild wag, im joke, fent home his coffin ; 
Which he, in earneft, though, was carried off in. 
But I’ll teach thefe affaflins of the quill, 
Hyp’d invalids thus wantonly to kill. 
ho knows but fome good friend, in fact, a dying, 
His will might alter upon their damn’d lying ? 
A handfome legacy, intended me, 
Bequeath’d fome quackery -puffing charity : 
For fwingeing damages I'll bee my action ; 
The law, the law fhall give me fatistaBion. 
T’ll trounce the——— 
Mrs. 2. ————-——— Nay, but now read on, my dear. 
Mr, 2. Ay, I’m juft got down to the bottom, here. 
“6 Laft _ at twelve o’clock”——Ha! How ?—What’s 
this ? 
‘© Laft night at twelve o’clock, the modeft Mifs 
‘* Duidnunc elop’d, difguis’d and in the dark, 
‘6 Out of awindow, with her father’s clerk !” 
Mrs, 2, Oh, Heavens ! 
Mr. 2. [ Reads.) —+-——** For Scotland fetting off exprefs, 
‘* As ’twas conjectur’d by the fhrewdeft guefs, 
** At two, when put this paper to the prefs.” 
Curfe the conjecturing rafcal with his guefles, 
His paragraphs, his papers and his prefles. 
Mrs. 2. And yet perhaps=— 
Mr. 2, ——————— It may be falfe, my dear. 
Mrs. 2. [Looking at her paper.) It may, for I {ee nothing of it here. -, 
Mr. 2, My mind mifgives me? Sifter Prudence! Oh! - ° 
She’ll tell us if this lie be true or no. 


Enter Mrs. Prudence Quidnunc. 


Mrs. P. 2.[ 4s foe enters.) Ill news and fcandall fly, I find, apace, 
Mrs, 2. Alas! there’s no-concealing our difgrace ! 
Ob, my lof daughter! - 
Mr. 2, ——————Oh! my daughter! 
Mrs. P. 2, Eh! 
Mr, 2. Why, don’t you know my daughter’s run away ? 
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Mrs. P. 2. Not 1—I know fhe’s at her toilette dreffing. 
Have you not giv’n her, then, to-day, your blefling ? 
Mrs. 2. You know we breakfaft firtt— 
Mrs. P. 2. Upon abufe. 
A might pretty parent-like excufe ! 
Is’t from the public prints we're firft to learn 
What our own family doth moft concern ? 
‘Thank Heav’n, my niece, your daughter’s fafe enough, 
Her innocence ’gainft defamation proof. : 
But who for fuch abufe affords a handle ? 
Who feeds thefe manufacturers of fcandal ? 
Who but yourfelves promote their lying trade ; 
For which, in turn, you’re rightly thus repaid. 
They lie to live, but that’s no reafon why 
You fhould enable them to live to lie. 
Mr. 9. *Egad, what fifter Prudence fays, is true. 
Mrs, 2. Yes, but dear Quidnunce, it is nothing zew. 
I’m glad, however, fifter, as you fay, 
My daughter’s not a real runaway, 
Like Fanny Flirt, Mifs Prude, Mifs Minx, and t’other 
Rude romp, that rival’d her own modeft mother. 
Mrs. P. 2. Come, come, no more.—She, who is leait to blame, 
Moft careful is to hide a fifter’s fhame. 
Bad would appear, indeed, the beft of times, 
Expos’d in public were its private crimes ; 
*Tis not that fo much worfe the world is grown, 
But ’tis thc/e libels make it better knocun ; 
While every vice and folly’s magnified, 
Virtue’s deprefs’d and downcatt head to hide ! 
Be, then, detefted each vile imputation, 
Diffeminated, thus, throughout the nation ; 
True candour bids us, ere we throw the ftone_ 
To punith other’s faults, to mend our own. 








Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfz, By Percival Stockdale, 12m0. 
3s. Flexney. 


‘Among a number of infignificant and uninterefting pieces, 
‘we meet with a few, that are not unworthy of their author ; 
whofe poetical talents as well as critical abilities, are by no 
geans contemptible, were they accompanied with an equal 
portion of tafte, and a fomewhat lefs portion of felf-com- 
placency. It is fo natural, however, for us to be partial to our 
own progeny, and even fometimes to be fondeft of thofe which 
poffeis the leaft merit, that the good-natured reader will, on 
this account, excule the ayowed preference given to fome pro-- 
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duétions in this colle&ion, which might as well have been 
omitted. The following ftanzas, extra&ted from a letter to 
a friend, have confiderable merit. 


To— — 





“© You faw, my friend, in W———_—.’s wood, - 
My rural tribute to the Nine ; “ 
For there, you fay, uninjured ftood 
Maria’s name prefixed to mine. 


That bold infeription, in your grove, 
I cut, with too afpiring claim ; 
(How warm imaginations rove ') 
I thought it poetry, and fame. 


Her friendihip, carved in ruftic ftyle, 
I thougit excell’d elaborate lays ; 

I thought her ftill approving fmile 
Would crown me with immortal praife. 


But my fad hiftory’s prefent page 
Brings your old prophet to my view; 

And fure, an oracle more fage 
Dodona’s foreft never knew. 


For, in your venerable fhade, 
As | my rude memorial wrought, 
Impell’d ro talks which ne’er upbraid, 
The wood a hoary peafant fought. 


The folemn pedants of the fchools 
May boaft their fyftematic ftrain ; 
But Narure’s more authentic rules, 
And fenfe, and’ truth infpire the fwain. 


The Patriarch of the peaceful vale 
Approached, my characters to fee ; 

To hear the poet’s favourite tale 
Explain the letters on the tree. 


His words with moral ftrength were fraught; 
I well remember all he {poke ; 

I almoft thoyght him, while he taught, 
The Druid of fome aged oak. ' 


*¢ Short bounds determine (faid the fage) 

“¢ The joys, the cares, the toils of man; 
** His works are tranfient, like his age, 

*¢ His labours, and his life, a {pan. 


*¢ Stil trifles agitate his breaft, 
4* Delufive meteors of the day + 

$* And fome are, in their birth, fuppreffed ; 
** And fome, in thinking, die away. 
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&¢ Objects, whofe death is lefs in hafle, 
** To calm reflection aré not late ; 

“ For worne by Time’s perpetual wafte, 
«¢ They yield to all-fubduing fate. 


*¢ And fay, what theme employs ¢4y mind 5 
** What occupies the feulptor here ? 

*¢ A theme, perhaps, which he will find 
*¢ Worfe than indifferent in a year. 


*¢ Some pupil fair of London’s art, 

‘¢ Where polithed falfehood holds her reign ? 
** Or warms a rural nymph thy heart, 

‘* Some ruddy virgin of the plain ? 


*¢ Or fome protectrefs of renown, 
*¢ Some guardian of the Mufe’s flame ; 
‘¢ Whofe fovereign tafte directs the town, 
** And flakes ambition’s thirft with fame ? 


*¢ Rath man, you court a conftant ftrife 

‘* With numerous woes; of verfe beware ; 
‘* I’ve heard, and read the poet’s life ; 

*¢ His toil, is thought ; his prize is, air, 


** Though now her friendfhip you enjoy, 
** And on her eulogies ak 

** Envy that friendfhip may eee A. 
*¢ For merit-brings a hoft of foes. 


** Politenefs may have formed your friend, 
** Politenefs in the bright extreme ; 

** On which the wretches who depend, 
** For truth miftake a golden dream. 


** Charms to the perfon, to the face 

‘* It gives; but withers Virtue’s bloom ; 
** Its varnith rots er nobler grace ; 

‘* Itis the {cripture’s whited tomk, 


** ’Tis branded by the moral pen ; 
> 


** Opinion, ftill, the daftard fears ; 
*¢ *Tis meanly all things to all men ; 
“* It never is what it appears. 


** But fhould your patronefs withftanid 
‘* Each barbarous witling of the age, 
*¢ The dall, and the malicious band, 
‘* That conftant war with genius wage, 
** In affluence give your ftrains to flow 
‘* And bid with Pope’s their fpirit vie ; 
** On one plain truth your thoughts beftow : 
** .—-Yourfelf, your friend, your verfe, muft die. 
° 66 
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* All the great fcenes that bards difplay, 
** All their ftrong pictures of mankind, 
** By Time’s ttmprefiion will decay, 
** Like this infcription on the rind, 


‘¢ For Time’s relentlefs hand thefe lines 
*¢ Will firft diftort,, and then erafe ! 

** Refiftlefs hand! that undermines 
** The pyramid’s enormous bafe. 


“* Then let the ft, the good, the true, 
“* Be all thy work, and all thy care ; 

‘** Through life, their facred path purfue, 
“¢ Nor fubitance quit for tinfel glare, 


‘* Give reafon her divine controul ; 
** And to be great, be truly wife ; 
‘* Let profpeéts animate thy foul, 
** Sublime, and lafting, as the tkies.” 


A Pocket of Profe and Verfe: Being a Scleétion from the Literary 
Productions of Alexander Kellet, E/q; {mall, 8vo.. 3s. Dilly. 


Thefe produétions are in profe and verfe ; as a fpecimen of 
the latter of which, we fhall fele&t the following extract 
from a poem entitled Reafon; referving a fpecimen of the 
profe, with a more particular account of the whole, to a 
future opportunity. 
‘“* Native Augufta, from thy joys eftrang’d, 

Another world now my firm footfteps bears, ' 

On other flars I gaze; and fee immenfe 

Between us their tempeftuous volumes roll, 

Yet not thy golden luxuries I repine, 

Thy glitt’ring pomps, or elegant delights ; 

Nor (what might juftify regret) the lofs 

Of thy fair-featur’d daughters’ matchlefs loves ; 

But the fagacious, but the free, difcourfe 

Attain’d in thee, and no where elfe attain’d, 

I weep in blood. O who'll convey me fwift - 

To where another bridge thy better claim 

To the wide-diftant fhore oppos'd prefents, 

And lightly placid father Thaines beftrides ; 

Placid and level here, although in view 

A gloomy pontifice, by Britifh blood, 

Ah, deep-diftain’d, he fcourge with torrent roar 

Enrag’d ?.O when again the candid round, 

Whofe ample ftruéture decks thy, fumptuous fkirt, 

When fall I fpatiate ; blind to beauty’s lare, 

Vou, IX. K 
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To foothing mufic deaf, attentive fole 
To the more foothing eloquence of friends ? 
Chiefly to him by more than blood endear’d, 
Who friend I call, becaufe I prove him fuch, 
And but for vanity a brother name : 
O form’d alike the battles dreadful edge 
To credit, or inftruét the letter’d fage, 
Or lead the ftandard elegance of tafte. 
‘* Nor thou, though yet ambition thee detain,, 
(Virtuous ambition in thy gen’rous breaft) 
Amid’ the licens’d homicides of war 
In tented noife, nor thou (my friend) decline 
The proffer’d dalliance of the tuneful Mufe ; 
The Mufe, who ftill her balanc’d wings fufpends, 
(Each fifter of the mount her deflin’d flight 
Infeparably joins, and ev’ry grace) 
And fondly hovers o’er Britannia’s cliffs, 
Where tower’d her temples once, and altars blaz’d, 
That blaze no more. For now fhe fpeeds difmay’d 
Before the monfter whofe unnat’ral birth 
Its parent Liberty, fo lovely late, 
Foully diftorted; Int’reft nam’d by men, 
But whom th’ unerring gods Corruption call.' 
This fyren from a hundred tongues harangues, 
A hundred venal tongues, and fmooths the path 
With twice as many gold-pollured hands 
To pow’r, (alas) and dignity, and wealth ; 
Ah, ill-acquir’d, ill-us’d, detefted pow’r, 
Infamous dignities, and wealth obtcene, 
With timid growth the peft at firft advane’d, 
Ere long to fpurn the ground, and feale the fky ; 
Then through three fertile realms her progrefs urg’d, 
On fairy foot, and eagle-rapid wing, 
And blatted ev’ry blefling the beheld. 
‘* Where may the Britifh mufe her exile reft ? 
In frozen Greenland’s fubterranean towns, 
Or favage Lapland, her melodious fong 
Might the wifh’d fun at other months recal, 
And footh the feal-furr’d femi-brutes to men : 
In Albion though profcrib’d, ev’n welcome there. 
Will not her patience placidly await 
The rifing empire in Atlantic furge 
Of renovated Britons, who proceed 
Lords of the world, and patrons of the lay ? 
Or fhall fhe rather claim thy prefent aid, 
Accomplith’d Frederic, round whofe regal brow 
The creeping ivy with the lauret vies ? 
** O England, rich in foil, in wavy plains 
Of golden grain, and ever-verdant fields ; 
Rich :n thy natives too, who beft refleé 
Gieat nature’s truths, with happy-temper’d minds; 











A methodical Englifh Grammar. 


Whofe valour beft the deadly-diff’ring climes 
Subdues, and kinds of widely vary’d men: - 
For whom the weftern Indian fleers his chafe 
Thro’ tracklefs lab’rinths of perpetual wood, 
A living bronze, and fends the valu’d fur, 
To drefs authority for vulgar view: 

To whose fuperior genius Afric pays 

Her abject homage, and to fultry tatks 

Her falamander vouth refigns, to tatks 

Fox which her fable fons alone fuffice : 

Roufe, O my country, roufe your giant force; 
And (as Anteus) ftronger from your fall, 
Corruption’s golden fetters burit; nor fpare 
The wily forc’refs ; but, with virtue fteel’d, 
Dafh on obdurate rocks her crackling limbs ; 
Or with her blood your crimfon’d oaks bedew.” 

























Cafes of Praétice in the Court of King’s Pench at Weftminfier, 
Jrom the Reign of Queen Elizaberh to the 14th of Geo. III. a 
Period of near 220 years. Selecied from, and examined by, 
the Books of Reports ; and methodically arranged under proper 
Titles: fhewing the whole Practice of that Court, ancient and 
modern ; and being a compleat Guide t: all Barrifters as well as 
Attornies. With a Table containing the Names of the Cafes, 
and Index of the principal Matters. By a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple. 4to. 12s. bound. Owen. 











An ufeful repofitory for ftudents and young practitioners, 
ee 







A methodical Englifh Grammar, containing Rules and Dire€tions 
for {peaking and writing the Englifh Language with Propriety : 
illuftrated by a Variety of Examples and Exercifes. For the Uje 
of Schools. By the Rev. ‘fobn Shaw, Head Majfier of the 
Free Grammar School at Rochdale in Lanca/hire. 12M0. 25. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 








An Englifh Grammar, calculated for the ufe of thofe 
who have made, or are intended to make, a proficiency in 
* 


Latin, 
K 2 Infiructions 






















68 Buthred, a Tragedy. 


Infirudtions for vegiflering Deeds, Conveyances, Wills, and other 
Incumbrances, affefting Fftates in the County of Middlefex ; 
with Precedents of Memorials of every Kind, made Uje of for 
the regiftring of fuch Deeds, Conveyances, and Wills, Sc. 
find Affidavits of the due Execution of fuch Deeds, and Me- 
morials executed in the Country: and alfo the Form of dif- 
charging Mortgages by Certificate; with an Affidavit of the 
due Execution thereof, where the Parties live at a Diftance 
from London. By Wealliam Rigge, Deputy Regifler for the 
County of Middlefex. 8vo. 5s. Sold by the Author at 
the Middlefex Regifter Office, Bell-yard. 


Mr. Rigge hath here taken a great deal of pains, not only 
to fave himielf trouble in the execution of his office, but to 


facilitate and expedite the bufinefs of thofe, who have any 
tranfactions with it, *% 


ee 


A Letter of folemn Counfel, from a Minifier of the G pel, toa 
Perfon ina declining fiate of Health, 8vo, 1s. Robinfon. 


This letter appears to have been written by the reverend 
Mr. de Courcy of Shrewfbury to one of his congregation, 
under the predicament above-mentioned, It abounds with 
good chriftianly advice, and is well adapted to the circum- 
ftance. We have, however, fo poor an opinion of death-bed 
repentance in general, that we think the artillery ‘of a 
preacher’s argument is more properly pointed at the conviction 
of perfons in health and ftrength, than his powers of per/uafion 
levelled at the fick and weak; efpecially when, under the 
fanétion of a facred text, fuch powers are profefledly exerted 
in terrorem, Interefting as it is to individuals to die well, it 
-Is more fo to. mankind ‘and chriftianity in general that. they 
. fhould live well, and be therefore always prepared to die. 

KEE 


Buthred 3 a Tragedy 3 as it is adled at the Theatre-Royal in Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1s. 6d, Newbury. 


This tragedy, though not deflitute of pathos, .is too de- 
ficient in point of bufinefs and buitle to pleafe our prefent 
play-going critics, vs 

4 A Letter 











The Trial of Francis Soulés. 69 


A Letter to the Guardians of the Poor of the Burgh of Bury St. 
Edmonds in Suffolk ; on the great Increafe of the Rates for the 
Maintenance of the Poor in that Town. With Hints towards 
an Inquiry into the Caufe and Remedy thereof, and Remarks on 
the Duty of a Guardian, 8vo. 6d, Rivington, London, 
Green, &c. Bury, and Meffrs. Berry, Norwich. 


A fenfible, well-penned letter, applicable, mutatis mutandis, 
to the overfeers and guardians of the poor, throughout the 
kingdom. nelle 


2 


‘ 
ns er ee 


The School fr Scandal, a Comedy, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bladon, 


Animpudent impofition on the ‘public, fimilarto that which 
was practifed fome time ago, under the title of the Duerna ; 
thefe catch-pennies being intended to pafs on the unwary put- 
chafer for Mr, Sheridan’s Opera and Comedy, bearing the 
fame titles; to which they bear no other relation. * * * 


A Digeft of the Militia Laws. By Richard Burn, LL. D. 
i2mo. 2s, Cadell. 


The eftablifhed reputation of Dr. Burn, in this line, fuper- 
fedes any thing we might otherwile have to fay of this pu- 
blication, aba: 


The Trial of Francis Soulés, charged on the Coroner’s Inqueft, with 
the Murder.of Mr. Fohn Fenton, Aday 16, 1778, by hooting 
him with a Piftol. Tried before Fudge Afhurfl, Fc. at the 
Guildhall, Leicefler, Auguft 14. Laken literally and verbatim ; 
together with the crofs- Examinations, Pleadings, &c. 8vo. 6d. 
Leicefter printed ; and fold by Crowder in London, 


- Mr. Soules is well known, as author of a French grammar, 
and an oe teacher of that language. The very unfor- 
tunate affair which brought him into the prefent predica- 
ment is greatly to be lamented. His fate, however, depends 
.'on'the twelve judges, the verdi& on his trial having been 
brought in /pecial, re 
Synopfs 





70 Taylor and Skinner’s Maps of the Roads of Ireland. 


Synopfis Medica; or, a fhort View of the Modern Praéiice of 
Piyfic: With a Pharmacopeia Extemporanca. In two Vo- 
lumes. vol. 1. fmall 8vo. 3s. Bew. 


The firft volume of an excellent vade mecum for young 
phyficians, if the pharmacopceia, which, we fuppofe, will be 
contained in the fecond volume, be an{werable to the judicions 
inftruétions contained in this concife, yet copious abftraét of 
modern practice, wig 


—_— : 


An Introduction to” Englifh Grammar. By Fofhua Story. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. Angus. Newcaftle. 


Mr. Story, who appears to be himfelf a good gramma- 
rian, {peaks of his work in the following terms, ~ 

** From the multitude of Engliih Grammars now extant, one 
would almoft be induced to think that nothing new can be offered 
upon the fubj€&, and that Englifh Grammar has done, what art or 
fcience never has done nor ever will do,—arrived at perfection. It 
is hoped, however, that the following work will convince the reader 
to the contrary, 

** The plan purfued in it is different from any that hath hitherto 
been publifhed. In the rules, notes, &c. brevity, and perfpicuity, 
the utile dulci of every treatife (particularly. when intended for the 
ufe of fchools) have been confulted with attention, and nothing is 
omitted which is eflential towards promoting a critical knowledge of 
the Englith language.” 


Taylor and Skinner’s Maps of the Roads of Ireland, Surveyed 17776 
8vo. 11. 4s. Nichol, Strand; Murray, Fleet-Street. 


A moft elaborate, and apparently-accurate furvey of the 
pofts and crofs roads throughout the kingdom of Ireland ; 
comprehending near three hundred copper-plates, well 
engraven; to which are prefixed a general map of Ire- 
land, taken from aétual furveys, and an index in letter-prefs 
of the feveral towns, and their refpective diftances from Dub- 
lin and other capital cities, — 


Coxheath- 





4 Monody on the Death of David Garrick, E/q. 7: 


Coxheath-Camp ; a Novel, in a Scries of Letters by a Lady. 12m. 
2 vol. 6s. fewed. Fielding and Walker. 


The charaéters in this piece are well drawn, and the fenti« 
ments worthy of. approbation ; the ftile and manner are fpi- 
rited and lively ; and the ftory, though apparently loofe and 
unconneéted, interefting and artfully conduéted. A neat 
view of Coxheath Camp is prefixed to thefe volumes, and 
-conftitutes no invaluable part of the publication. Rae 


Medical and®P hilofepbical Commentaries. By a Society in Edin 
burgh. § vols. 8vo. 11. 15s. Murray. 


The plan of this work feems to have been taken from a 
like periodical publication, which has regularly appeared 
every three months at Leipfic for upwards of thirty years 
paft. ‘That before us began about five years ago, and is ftill 
continued, under the direftion of the celebrated Dr. Duncan. 





Rofcius, 4 Monody on the Death of David Garrick, Efq. 4to. 


1s. Brown. 


“¢ Take him for all in all, we ne’er fhall look upon his like 
again.” ‘It is very poffible, nay, very probable, we fhall 
not : as it is little probable that the theatre will ever be as re- 
putable a line of life as moft others. We readily join the 
general voice, in admitting that Mr. Garrick was the greateft 
a€tor, perhaps, that ever appeared on a public ftage ; but we 
do not entertain fuch an idea either of the fuperlative merit 
or fingularity of theatrical talents, That they rarely proceed 
to perfeétion is certa‘n, and are, therefore, admirable, be- 
caufe they are rare ; but they are chiefly imitative, and there- 
fore familiar to nature: fo that we make no doubt, if the 
ftage were as creditable as the bar, the pulpit, or the fenate, 
we fhould, in a few years, have plenty of Garricks, though 
our lofs is now lamented as unique. As to the prefent lamen- 
tation, it is alfo unique, and lamentable, indeed ! ¥en 


The 





72 The Second Part of Warley. 


The Invafioy: Or a Trip to Brighthelmftone. A Farce of Two 
Aéls, as it is performed, with univerfal Applaufe, at the Theatres 
Royal, in Covent Garden, Written by F. Pilon. 8vo. 1s. 
Keariley. 


An entertaining and fpirited performance. Pied 


The Songs, Choruffés, 8c. in the new Pantomime, called the 
ouchfione. 8vo. 6d. Kearfley. 


It will not be expeéted that the fongs, choriillles, &c. of a 
rite: aby 


pantomime, will bear the touch/fone of criticifm. 


The Female Fefler; or, Wit for the Ladies. t2mo. 1s. 6d, 
ew. | . 
This jefter feems to be out of his element in. putting on 

petticoats. He forgets the adage, “‘ there is no jeft like a 

true jeft ;” for moft of his are fale ones. He is miftaken, 

if he thinks an eunuch the man or the ladies, . Se 


me 


The Second Part of Warley; a Satire. 4to. 18. 6d. Brown. 


The fecond part of a former fcurvy tune! RRS 





J OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correfpondents are defired to excufe our deferring the notice 
_due to their feveral favours till next month, on account of’ the févere 
indifpofition of our editor. His letter to Dr. Prieftley, on the 
efféntial difference between the principles of religion' dnd thofe of 
philofopby, is likewife delayed for the fame reafons 19 





